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REV. WILLIAM BUTLEB, D. D., 
MISSIONARY TO INDIA. 
BY REV. E. 0. HAVEN, D. D. 


HE portrait adorning this number of the La- 
dies’ Repository, is pronounced an excellent 
and striking likeness of the man who superin- 
tends one of the most important outposts of the 
advancing Church. It is delightful to think that 
Providence has prepared both the field and the 
man, and that he is a marked instance of what is 
too seldom seen, “the right man in the right 
place.” 
As he has dedicated himself to the missionary 


work, and is willing to “live and die in India,” | 


the thousands of miles that intervene between 
him and us in part remove the delicacy of speak- 
ing plainly of a living man, and allow us, even 
while he is in the midst of his life-work, to note 
his especial fitness for his responsible station. 
There is a low and irreligious sense in which it 
is often asserted that every age produces its proper 
man. Man is thus spoken of as an effect, not a 





cause; a creature, not a creator; a thing, and not 


a spiritual being in the image of God and en- 
dowed with a free will. 
There is, however, a high sense—for error gen- 


erally is a caricature of truth—in which it is | 


true, that God, by his Spirit and providence, does 
train men for their special callings; and if one 
fails by his own sinful neglect or choice to accom- 
plish his work, the honor is offered to another. 
Who can doubt that a Morrison was prepared 
for his work, and sent out to China half a century 
ago, to be followed by other missionaries, toiling 
on, the butt of ridicule to infidels, uncheered by 
immediate success, but laying the foundation—till 
now, within a few weeks, the cheering intelligence 
leaps along the bottom of the sea, and flies from 
continent. to continent—“ China is open to the rest 


of the world: the Christian religion is to be recog- 
Vou. XVIIL—41 . 


nized and protected!” Who can doubt the result 
when light and darkness are to meet on equal 
terms? And how feeble now would the Church 
be had she yet to begin her work in that great 
empire, yet to learn the language, yet to translate 
the Scriptures, yet to establish its missions! Do 
any doubt now, can any Christian doubt, that 
God was in it when, a dozen years ago, the mis- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal Church in China 
was established ? # 

A good Providence has not required us to wait 
so long before seeing his hand in our young mis- 
sion in India. Believing that God demanded it, 
three years ago our first little venture was made 
toward that singular country, within whose bounds 
perhaps the very Garden of Eden was planted, 
and certainly not far from where men first began 
to till the earth’ and subdue nature. The ship 
that took our solitary missionary and his family 
seemed to plunge into darkness, for he arrived 
there just inéime to become well established, sur- 
round himself with a few conveniences of life, 
form his plans, gather his materials, and begin his 
labors, when, with the suddenness ‘of a deluge, 
up rose the multitudes of rebels, “the dogs of war 
were let loose,” strong men were slaughtered with- 
out warning, women and children were butchered, 
the little mission property, house, furniture, books, 
etc., were destroyed, and only by a train of 
special providences were the missionary and his 
devoted wife and beloved little ones enabled to 
reach a safe retreat near the topof the distant 
snow-capped mountains, the narrow defiles of 
which were bravely defended by a handful of 
courageous men! “How foolish to establish suéh 
a mission!” says the man of little faith. Not 
quite so fast, my timid brother. Have. you not 
yet learned that it is very poor logic, and poorer 
Christianity, to judge of any act by its immediate 
effects? The questions are: Were: the motives 
good? Was the prospect encouraging? ‘Was it 
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undertaken with prayer and with a fair prospect 
of God’s blessing ? 

These questions, with reference to the mission 
in India, we answer in the affirmative; and we 
leave it to the future to demonstrate that Provi- 
dence led_to its establishment in the right time. 
Dr. Butler, who is on the spot, believes that the 
mutiny itself will advance the cause of Christi- 


| Dublin, would now address them. 


anity from fifty to a hundred years. Such an 
event seems highly probable to us. It may bea | 


marked instance in which “the wrath of man 
shall praise thee, and the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain.” 

We now propose to show how Providence has, 
as we believe, fitted for his work him who has 
been appointed the first of our missionaries to 
India. 

William Butler was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
about the year 1820. Being at a distance from 
us we can give only a general description, without 
exactness of dates and wholly passing by his 
childhood and youth. He arrived at the age of 
manhood without a saving knowledge of Christ, 
but not without some conviction of sin and a sad, 
uneasy longffig for spiritual rest. In the autumn 


ings of the British Wesleyan conference, where 
he stopped with a local preacher, who was accus- 
tomed every Sunday to preach in a public place 
in the streets of that city. By invitation the 
young man accompanied his host to the usnal 
preaching-place, when, after singing and praying, 
the local preacher requested him to preach, and 
announced to the people that William Butter, of 
Taken by 
surprise he dared not disobey, and with closed 
eyes he began his sermon. Soon after, warmed 
by the subject, on opening his eyes he found the 


| audience largely increased and very attentive, and 


was enabled to give them quite a discourse. Such 
was his earliest training. 

But the Wesleyans in Great Britain are quite 
sensible of the advantages of a good education. 
They believed that the whole life of the young 


| man would be made more successful by a theo- 


of 1842 the news reached him by report that a | 
celebrated American doctor of divinity was to | 


preach in a Methodist chapel on a certain Sun- 
day. He consented to go and hear what the 
stranger could have to say. He was, indeed, 
then in a very uneasy and dejected state of mind. 
He reached the Methodist chapel, found it 
crowded, pressed his way in, and was soon en- 
tranced by the peculiar style and eloquence of the 
speaker. His intonations, so different from what 
he had been accustomed to, and, above all, the 
fervent simplicity and, at the same time, compact 
power of his reasonings, and the clear presenta- 
tion of the Gospel, overwhelmed him. The text 
was, “A bruised reed shall he not break, and the 
smoking flax shall he not quench,” and it was not 
long before he came to see that the prophet spoke 
even of him, and a hope unutterably sweet sprung 
up in his soulg The young man passed out of 
the house with elastic step and with a heart full 
of praise—the preacher, too, went on in his trav- 


| 


els, not knowing how the word had prospered. | 
They saw no more of each other then, but in the | 


unwoven web of the future their life journeys 
were to meet again. 

William Butler lost no time in hesitation, but at 
once united with the Methodist society, and was 


soon licensed as an exhorter, and his brethren not | 


being slow in perceiving his talents, he was ap- 
pointed to teach a mission school at Wexford. 
Soon he went to Liverpool to witness the proceed- 


logical training. Rev. Thomas Waugh, therefore, 
procured for him admission to the Wesleyan 
Theological School at Didsbury, England, where 
he spent two years in hard study. It is a singu- 
lar circumstance that Rev. Mr. Waugh exacted of 
Butler a pledge before going to Didsbury, that he 
would not on graduation join the English confer- 
ence, nor become a foreign missionary, because the 
Irish conference needed laborers, and could not 
afford to send its young ministers to the Theo- 
logical School to be afterward torn away from 
them. 

After his graduation Mr. Butler was stationed 
in Donegal, in the west of Ireland. This was 
then a very poor place for Methodism—the most 
of the people being Roman Catholics. There 
was, however, quite a revival, and a small new 
chapel was built of stone, in which a glorious 
dedicatory love-feast was held in the day-time, by 
candlelight, the society being too poor to obtain 
glass windows just then, and the openings being 
closed to keep out the cold. Since that time 
Methodism has greatly prospered in that vicinity, 
and there are now on that circuit several good 
chapels. He afterward preached on the Porta- 
down, Newry, and Banbridge circuits in Ireland. 

While at Banbridge he took a step which led 
to his emigration to the United States. His wife 
having died, and having left to his care a little 
one, he thought proper in due season to marry a 
sister of his deceased wife. This, we believe, 
had been requested by his wife herself before her 
decease, and this he thought perfectly proper in a 
religious point of view. But the ecclesiastical 
law of Great Britain is so interpreted as to pro- 
nounce such a marriage illegal; and though Dr. 
Bunting, the president of the British conference, 
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believed the act right and proper, yet so strong 
was the so-called “conservative” tendency in the 
conference to approve any thing and every thing 
asserted by the authorities of the Church of Eng- 
land, that Mr. Butler thought it best to escape all 
unpleasant discussion of the subject by coming 
to a country emancipated from such authority. 
Furnished with the highest testimonials, and hon- 
orably and reluctantly dismissed, he left Ireland 
for America in 1850. 

On his arrival at New York he visited Phila- 
delphia, where one of the most pleasant incidents 
of his life occurred. He was requested to attend 
a missionary meeting and make an address. 
He reluctantly consented, not knowing who was 
to preside, or who else to speak. On entering 
the house and being ushered to the platform, 
whom should he see in the chair but the very 
man whom eight years before he had heard preach 
in Dublin about the “bruised reed and smoking 
flax,” whose words God had so blessed to his 
soul! He sat and listened to the President’s ad- 
dress with unutterable emotion—the old voice re- 
called precious memories, and those who know 
Dr. Butler may be sure that “while he mused the 
fire burned.” When it came his time to speak, 
he electrified the audience by the simple story of 
his conversion, and by greeting before them for 
the first time the honored instrument of his sal- 
vation, Rev. Dr. Durbin, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

Rev. Mr. Butler joined the New England con- 
ference in 1851, and was stationed successively at 
Shelburne Falls, Williamsburg, and the Common- 
Street Church, Lynn. These are important places, 
and the last especially was the cradle of New 
England Methodism. No minister ever made 
more friends, or stronger ones in his ministry, than 
Rev. William Butler. His name in the New 
England conference is always mentioned with 
affection, and earnest are the prayers for him and 
his mission. 


We feel some delicacy in attempting to portray | 


minutely the character of a living man, and shall, 
therefore, add but a few words. He is remarka- 
ble for the abundance and accuracy of his infor- 
mation, especially on historical and geographical 
subjects. Among these, ecclesiastical history, and 
particularly modern missions, are his specialty. 
He wrote largely for Newcomb’s Encyclopedia of 


Missions, and has also published a missionary | 


chart. As a preacher he is full, fervent, ready, 
and eminently Scriptural. He is, too, a most effi- 
cient platform speaker. To crown all, he is abun- 
dant in labors, and, we believe, fully consecrated 








to his Master’s work, and we trust the Lord has 
before him still a highly-prosperous and useful 
career. At its late Commencement the Dickinson 
College conferred upon him the degree of D, D.; 
and if faithful study, abundant information, a 
thorough acquaintance with the Scriptures, and 
apostolic zeal in preaching Christ and him cruci- 
fied are among the qualifications desired, few are 
more worthy of the honor. We earnestly hope 
that the Church will not be reluctant to respond 
to his earnest solicitations for more preachers to 
establish a conference in India. 


THE INFIDEL AND THE CAMP MEETING. 


BY J. L. CRANE. 


R. HOLLIS was the proprietor of a large 
iron foundery in the state of Pennsylvania. 
His business was extensive, and a number of 
hands were in his employ. His establishment 
was in a secluded portion of the country, and the 
colliers, molders, engineers, teamsters, clerks, and 
foremen connected with the manufactory made 
up all the society of that locality, Mr. Hollis 
was one of those untiring, energetic business men 
who never indulge in a leisure hour except when 
asleep. Every thought centered in his business. 
No thought, plan, or purpose was counted worthy 
his attention unless there came from it the sound 
of iron or the dust of coal. His factory and all 
connected therewith was his little empire, and all 
else was excluded. The poor he looked upon 
just as he looked upon his steam-engines, and 
had but little concern for their welfare whenever 
their bone and muscle could not subserve his in- 
terest. The unfortunate who were unable to 
work; the needy who had no power to help 
themselves, were regarded by him as having 
served out their earthly probation, and the sooner 
death conveyed them to another sphere the better 
for all concerned. All schemes of benevolence 
he asserted were only as so many traps constructed 
by the idle to draw money from the industrious, 
rich, and prosperous. He was a disbeliever of the 
Bible, had no faith in religion, and hence would 
have nothing to do in assisting any of the enter- 
prises of the Church. He said that religion would 
do very well for the weak-minded, the old men 
and women, and all those who had little or noth- 
ing more to expect of this world’s goods or com- 
forts; but as for himself, he had too many weighty 
interests to look after to bother himself with the 
whims and fancies invented by designing priests. 
Mrs. Hollis was one of nature’s noblewomen. 
She was the counterpart to her husband in her 
attention to all his secular interests; but .was 
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directly his opposite in her views of benevolence | 


and religion. Many a poor collier offered up his 
rude thanksgivings that such an angel of mercy 


was ever sent to relieve the miseries of the hour 


of his affliction. 
were bereft of their earthly protector and support, 
she privately supplied their wants, comforted their 
hearts, and was abundantly repaid by the tears of 
gratitude that sparkled like diamonds in the eyes 
of the receivers—a reward more valued by her, 
and more precious to her heart than the gold that 
glittered in her husband’s coffers. 

In early life she had been converted and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. And although 
she was now removed from all association with 
religious societies, and seldom heard a Gospel 
sermon, and was familiar with no voice of prayer 
but her own closet devotions, yet she adhered to 
the Bible as her principal solace and guide amid 
the darkness of depravity around her. Thus 
years passed on; the husband pressing on and on, 
more and more eagerly pursuing the great object 
of his ambition, the accumulation of wealth, and 
the wife assisting in carefully managing the gath- 
ered treasures. 

The huts and hovels of the numerous workmen 
were scattered all around the premises, and in 
connection with factory buildings, warehouses, and 
sheds, presented the appearance of quite a vil- 
lage. Mr. Hollis was the master spirit and con- 
troller of the whole concern. Its whole manage- 
ment devolved upon him, and he took care that 
all was directed to one end, his secular profit. 

About the summer of 1830, when all his busi- 
ness was in the full tide of prosperity, he came 
into his house one day with his brow knit to- 
gether, and evidently a load of care upon his 
heart. His manner was unusual. He appeared 
restless and disturbed. His wife ventured to in- 
quire the cause of his uneasiness. 

“Well,” said he, “I do n’t know what to do 
with the children of my workmen.” 

“What ’s the matter with them now?’ said 
she. 


‘ 
“Why, they are the most degraded specimens | 


of humanity I ever saw. There is no living in 
peace with them. They will lie like Satan, 
steal like pirates, fight like wild-cats, and their 
oaths, curses, and obscene language are enough to 
make the hair of a decent man stand on end. I 
have talked to their fathers about them, and they 
seem to care no more for them than for their dogs. 
I have scolded the whole of them fifty times, and 
thrashed some of them as often, and they seem 
to be growing worse and worse, till I am out of 
heart and out of hope. They break open my 


When the wife and children | 





shops, offices, stables, and smoke-house, steal my 
chickens, water-melons, and every thing else they 
can lay their hands on, waste my grain and de- 
stroy my machinery, and I don’t know what to 
do with the rascals.” 

“T ll tell you what they want,” said Mrs. 
Hollis. 

“What ?” 

“They want the influence of religion brought 
to bear upon their young hearts.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s always the way; whenever I 
get into trouble you always bring up your religion 
as an antidote.” 

This last remark was made good-humoredly, 
but evidently with the intention that she should 
understand that he had no faith in her prescrip- 
tion, for the cure of the ills of which he had 
complained. But as a sick man, who is given up 
by his physicians to die, is ready to accept any 
remedy that promises a recovery, so Mr. Hollis 
thought he would listen to the plan of his wife, 
and therefore inquired : 

“What course would you take with the little 
rascals, if you had the control of them and could 
do as you pleased ?” 

“Why, I would take a wagon-load of the worst 
and most influential of the children with me 
down to the camp meeting, next week, and keep 
them there during the week and see what the 
Gospel could do for them.” 

“Well, you shall take them—any way to get 
rid of them, even for a time. And if you don’t 
make them any better, I hope you ’ll drown them 
in the river on your way home. . How far is it to 
your camp meeting ?” 

“ About fifteen miles.” 

“Well, I’ll order my best teamster, Jo, to at- 
tend on you whenever you may require, and take 
your time to do the job well; for I consider you 
have undertaken a desperate hard task; for I’d 
rather labor in a coal-pit for a month than try for 
half that time to instill into the minds of these 
ragamuffins a decent idea. If your religion can 
do any thing for such heathen I ’1l begin to think 
there ’s something in it.” 

During the week preceding the camp meeting, 
Mrs. Hollis busied herself in persuading some of 
the older children to accompany her to the camp- 
ground, She had but little trouble in doing this, 
for they were ready for any new field for sport and 
mischief. Their parents readily consented to the 
plan, for they were glad to be free from their an- 
noyances for a time. : 

Jo, the teamster, had the four-horse team ready 
for his strange excursion early on the morning of 
the day the meeting was tocommence. The ol4- 
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fashioned Pennsylvania wagon was well filled 
with all the implements for tenting and taking 
care of the motley juvenile crowd during their 
stay. 

Mrs. Hollis had her own trouble in trying to 
discipline these young specimens of depravity 
into any thing like decent behavior. Some of 
their heads had never submitted to have their tan- 
gled and matted locks straightened and smoothed. 
Others had been strangers to the virtues of soap 
and water from time immemorial. These im- 
pediments were easily overcome compared with 
the self-will, impudence, and savage manners that | 
had, to some extent, to be regulated and guarded | 
before she could hope that her expedition would 
prove successful. They all, however, had learned | 
before this to respect and reverence Mrs. Hollis, | 
as far as respect and reverence could exist with | 
their degradation. In one point she had a great | 
advantage over them, and that was this, her word, 
as well as her husband’s, was Jaw all over the 
premises. 

As the old wagon, with its blue bed and wheels 
of the broad tread, rolled away Hollis was heard 
to exclaim, “ Well, that’s one of the most foolish 
experiments of my life; but one has to give way 
to a woman’s whims occasionally. If my wife 
do n’t come home with all her notions about the 
power of her religion blasted, then I ’m no 
judge.” 

The wagon and its load reached the camp- 
ground in safety. The tent was pitched and all 
things prepared to make its occupants comforta- 
ble during their stay. The youngsters were 
pleased with the novelty of the enterprise, and 
the strange things they saw and heard. 

Mrs. Hollis soon succeeded in interesting the 
preachers and the leaders of the meeting in the 
welfare of her charge, and soon had them to feel 
that they had come among friends, and they be- 
gan to be somewhat at home. 

The meeting progressed, and its interest in- 
creased. Scores of sinners were convicted and 
led to repentance and trusting in Christ. One 
after another of the juvenile colliers was found 
at the altar of prayer. And when the meeting | 
was closed every one of the precious load taken | 
there by Mrs. Hollis was converted except two, 
and they were seriously inclined in the right di- 
rection. She returned home as much rejoiced 
over her victory as was ever Alexander the Great 
in the proudest day of successful battle. Hollis 
met her as soon as she arrived, and wanted to 
know how she had succeeded. Her full heart | 
could hardly give expression to her joy, as she 
related to her husband the victory she had 











achieved in bringing the humanizing influences 
of the Gospel to bear on the hearts of her youth- 
ful neighbors, and the hopes she had of future 
good that would result to the whole community 
from the good seed already sown. 

But Mr. Hollis was not prepared to enter into 
the enthusiastic hopes of his wife, and tried to 
dampen what he was pleased to term her ground- 
less joy, by saying, “In less than two months 
those children will be just as bad as ever, and 
then you will wish that you had made another 
appropriation of your time, labor, and money, and 
not wasted them on such barren soil.” 

“Well, but,” says she, “the work is not com- 
plete yet. I want you to furnish me twenty dol- 
lars to purchase a Sunday school library, that 
these children may be taught the duties of a 
Christian’s life, and that the other smaller ones 
may be brought under the same influence, and 
the good already secured be not lost but im- 
proved.” 

“Yes, yes, that ’s always the way with your 
religion; if we give an inch, you’ll take an ell. 
It wants money to start it, and then it wants 
money to keep it moving. But as you ’ve got 
my neck into the halter of this experiment, I sup- 
pose I’ll have to see you safely through. How 
much money did you say you wanted for that 
library ?” 

“Twenty dollars will do to begin with. More 
may be needed if that will not accomplish what 
I desire.” 

“Well, drive on and see what you'll come to. 
If you ‘ll stop the devilment in those children 
I’ll not begrudge a hundred dollars.” 

The money was furnished. The library was 
procured—the Sunday school started. The suc- 
cess of Mrs. Hollis in securing the conversion of 
these youths had awakened some of the old back- 
slidden Methodists and Presbyterians among the 
workmen, who, till now, had been carried off by 
the sweep of depravity around them, but were 
once more aroused, came to Sabbath school, and 
worked like men and enjoyed themselves like 
Christians. Other children were brought under 
the influence of religious training in this nursery 
of piety till the sacred leaven spread over the 


entire community. The services of the itinerant 


were soon secured for one night in every week. 
Old and young yielded to the growing influence 
of the Christian religion till vice was nearly swept 
from the neighborhood, or brought completely 
under check and control. 

Mr. Hollis witnessed these changes for the bet- 
ter every way, till one day he said to his wife, 

“You have conquered me. There ’s nothing 
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like the religion of the Bible to subdue the unruly | 
passions of men. I never would have believed | 
till I was forced to see it. I have no trouble with | 
those children now. Every thing about the prem- 
ises is safe. My workmen are more reliable. It’s 
true, some of them take a little too much time | 
for their meetings occasionally; but I would a | 
thousand times rather they would do that than | 
waste time in fighting, gambling, and dissipation, | 
as heretofore.” 

That neighborhood, in a very few years, became 
one of the most peaceable, quiet, and orderly in 
the whole country. 


a 


ANN LEE, 


FOUNDER OF THE SECT CALLED SHAKERS. 
BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS, 


BOUT the year 1706 a number of the French | 

prophets came over to England and began to 
preach their peculiar doctrines in and around Lon- 
don. They caused so much excitement that the 
French refugees, disgusted with the conduct of 
their countrymen, instigated the Bishop of Lon- 
don to grant proceedings against them, and three 
of the principal leaders of the prophets, utterly 
disregarding all authority, were soon afterward 
prosecuted as disturbers of the public peace, and 
sentenced to fine and public punishment. Their 
numbers, however, were seemingly increased, 
rather than diminished by these stringent pro- 
ceedings, and they continued to hold meetings 
about the outskirts of the city, which were largely 
attended. Here the prophets might often be seen 
prostrate, and exercised with the most violent | 
bodily agitations, “sometimes appearing as if ex- 
piring, and then sweating, trembling, or raving | 
with foam at the mouth, and uttering unintelligi- | 
ble expressions.” 

Many honest and good men were attracted by | 
the novelty of their tenets, and their prophecies 
of the near approach of the millennium, and at- 
tached themselves to their society. These fanat- 
ics pretended to the true spirit of prophecy, and | 
even to have power to raise the dead. One of 
their proselytes, Dr. Eames, of Loudon, was taken 
sick December 4, 1707, died December 22d, and 
was interred on the 25th, in Bunhills Field, near 
London. This man, the prophets declared, in the 
most positive and circumstantial manner, would | 
rise again from the dead, after he had been buried | 
four months; and so great was the excitement oc- | 
casioned by these predictions, and so intense the | 
public curiosity, that, it is said, “no less than | 
twenty thousand people” assembled on the day | 





appointed, at the place designated, to see the 
miracle. But the day passed, and the Doctor’s 
sleep was unbroken, and will remain so till the 


| trump of the angel shall call all to judgment. 
| Though greatly chagrined and somewhat checked 


by this event, they nevertheless continued their 
assemblies, their bodily agitations and prophecies, 
for some twenty years, without gaining many new 
proselytes. 

In 1747, or about this period, James and Jane 
Wardley, people of obscure birth and wholly want- 
ing in letters, formerly members of the Society 
of Friends, left that society, having “received the 


| spirit of the prophets.” They continued for some 


time distinct from any religious fellowship with 
others, styling themselves the only true Church 
of Christ. Jane Wardley was called mother, and 
was considered at the head of the society, although 
her husband was the chief speaker in their relig- 
ious gatherings. Thus things continued, a few 
joining them yearly, till 1770, when, in the ex- 
traordinary language of the Shakers, the “present 
testimony of salvation and eternal life was fully 
opened, according to the special gift and revelation 
of God through Ann Lee!” 

The subject of this brief sketch was born in 
Manchester, England, February 29, 1736, and was 
the daughter of John Lee, a blacksmith, and 
brother of Charles Lee, a celebrated general in 
the American army in the Revolutionary war with 
Great Britain. She married at an early age Abra- 
ham Stanley, also a blacksmith, who continued 
to live with and labor for her father while he re- 
mained in England. She became the mother of 
eight children, all of whom died in infancy—one 
only attaining to the age of six years. 

When about twenty-two years of age, we find 
Mrs. Stanley connecting herself with the little 


| society who had gathered themselves under. the 


leadership of Wardley and his wife, and confess- 
ing her sins to Jane Wardley, according to the 
rules of the sect. From this time, for a period 
of some nine or ten years, her experience was of 
the most peculiar and often painful nature, She 
passed through all the most severe exercises of 


| the sect, and often, in her fits or paroxysms, as she 


clinched her hands, it is said, the blood would 
flow through the pores of her skin in a kind of 
sanguinary perspiration, This her followers be- 
lieve was a miraculous phenomenon, and they 
liken it to the “bloody sweat” of our Savior in 
the garden. Her flesh wasted away under these 
exercises, and she became so weak that her 
friends were obliged to feed her like an infant. 
Then, again, according to the account given by 
her followers, she would have “intervals of 
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releasement, in which her bodily strength and vigor 
were sometimes miraculously renewed, and her 
soul filled with heavenly visions and divine reve- 
lations.” She rose rapidly in the favor and con- 
fidence of the society, frequently “testifying” of 
her wonderful visions, and giving pretended reve- 
lations from God to the believers. 

Mrs. Stanley was a number of times imprisoned 
for her faith and conduct, as well also as other 
members of the society, or “band of believers.” 
For one of these imprisonments, which occurred 
in 1770, it would seem her disciples ought to 
thank her persecutors; for however cruel their 
design, it proved, if we may credit her biogra- 
pher, in truth the beginning of that “latter day 


of glory” in which they are now rejoicing. Here, | 


while surrounded by the massive walls of her 
prison, God revealed himself to her in a most 
wonderful manner. The long, dark night of her 
agonizing travail was passing away, and the bright 
morning of the millennial day was dawning. Her 
cry had gone up to heaven from a heated furnace, 
her soul had shrunk back from no cross, her body 
had been boldly given to the raging fires that for 
nine long years had been shooting their tongues 
of flame through every delicate nerve and sensi- 
tive part, and now she was to be rewarded as 
never mortal had been before, even, with the 
brightness of the divine appearing. 

Such is the belief of her deluded followers. 
Hence they say, “She saw the Lord Jesus Christ 
in his glory, who revealed to her the great object 
of her prayers, and fully satisfied all the desires 
of her soul. The most astonishing visions and 
divine manifestations were presented to her view 
in so clear and striking a manner, that the whole 
spiritual world seemed displayed before her. In 
these extraordinary manifestations, she had a full 
and clear view of the mystery of iniquity, of the 
root and foundation of human depravity, and of 
the very act of transgression, committed by the 
first man and woman in the Garden of Eden. 
Here she saw whence and only wherein all man- 
kind were lost from God, and clearly realized 
the only possible way of recovery:”—Millennial 
Church, p. 15. 

Such were the revelations which Ann professed 
to receive while surrounded by the dark walls of 
her prison, And when she was released from 
confinement, and again came forth to the society 
of her friends, she did not hesitate to make known 
to them what God had done for her: and accord- 
ing to the same authority, the effect of these reve- 
lations was most surprising; for, “so great was 
the display of divine light with which her soul 
was filled, and so mighty the power of God which 





accompanied her testimony, and so keen the 
searching power of her spirit in discovering and 
bringing to light the hidden works of darkness, 
that every soul present was struck with astonish- 
ment, and filled with fear and trembling. They 
saw at once that the candle of the Lord was in her 
hand, and that she was able, by the light thereof, to 
_ search every heart, and try every soul among them.” 
| And “from this time the light and power of God 
| revealed in Ann, and through her administered to 
| those who received her testimony, had such sensible 
| effect in giving them power over all sin, and filling 
them with visions, revelations, and other gifts of 
| God, that she was readily acknowledged as their 
spiritual mother in Christ.” 

Ann was now considered by the little band of 
believers as the only true leader of the Church of 
| Christ—not in the common acceptation of that 
| term, but as the incarnation of INFINITE WISDOM 
and the “second appearing of Christ,” as really 
and fully as Jesus of Nazareth was the incarna- 
tion of ixFrNITE Power, or Christ’s first appear- 
ing. From this time she styled herself “ Ann, the 
Word ;” signifying that in her dwelt the Word. 
This conceit of hers, namely, that she was Christ 
in his “second coming,” increased the arrogance 
and impudence of Ann and her deluded follow- 
ers to such a degree, that they were declared a 
public nuisance and again imprisoned. In the 
volume above alluded to, we find some pretended 
incidents in her history during this persecution, 
which are doubtless more curious than true. 
While she lay in prison “she was taken and con- 
fined in a small cell, with an intention of starv- 
ing her to death. Here she was kept fourteen 
days without any kind of sustenance, excepting 
what was conveyed to her privately, through the 
key-hole of the door, after the first two days, 
once in twenty-four hours. This was done by 
one of the believers—James Whitaker—who 
found access to the door of her prison, and in- 
serted the stem of a pipe through the key-hole, 
into the bowl of which he poured a small quan- 
tity of milk, mixed with a little wine, which was 
her only temporal support during the whole time 
of her imprisonment. At the end of fourteen 
days the door was unlocked, with the expectation 
of finding her dead; but to the great surprise 
of her enemies, she was not only alive, but as 
well as before.’ How young Whitaker “gained 
access to the door of her cell” for twelve con- 
secutive days, and how he further managed unde- 
tected there to feed his spiritual mother, in the 
ingenious manner here related, is a mystery which 
the author of the above extract does not attempt 
to solve. 
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The other instance referred to is, if less myste- 
rious in some of its circumstances, still more sur- 
prising in others. It is as follows: “ Her enemies, 


after seeking in vain for some plausible pretext to | 


take her life, finally brought an accusation of 
blasphemy against her. They told her she must 
have her tongue bored through with a hot iron, 


and brought her before four ministers of the Es- | 
tablished Church, with a view to obtain judgment | 
But these men, being desirous to | 


against her. 
hear her own testimony, gave her liberty to speak 


for herself. Accordingly she spoke, and mani- | 


fested such evident power of God, that they 
thought proper to dismiss her, and admonished 
her accusers to let her alone and not abuse her,’ 
Enraged and disappointed at their failure in this 
direction, they resolved to take the matter into 
their own hands. They agreed to stone her to 
death, according to the most ancient custom. For 
this pious purpose “they Jed her down into a val- 
ley, without the town, where she was followed 
by four of her brethren.” Having gathered a 
suitable number of stones, these self-instituted 
executioners posted themselves at a suitable dis- 
tance and began their work ; but “not being able 


to hit her, after repeated trials, or, indeed, any of | 
her companions—except Daniel Whitaker, who | 
received a slight wound in the temple—they fell | 


into contention among themselves, and finally 
abandoned their design.” 
they add, in regard to the person who was slightly 
wounded, “This man afterward fell away !” 
Mother Ann in relating this circumstance to 


some of the believers said, “While they were | 


throwing stones, I felt myself surrounded with 
the presence of God, and my soul was filled with 
love. I knew they could not kill me, because 
my work was not done; therefore I felt joyful 
and comfortable, while my enemies felt distress 
and confusion.” 

Such are the wonderful stories which they re- 
late of Miss Stanley, or, as the believers call her, 
Mother Ann. 
might be rehearsed if space would permit, or our 
subject demanded it. 

Being thus harassed and persecuted in her na- 
tive land, Ann professed to have a “special revela- 
tion” to emigrate to America. “This revelation,” 
says the above authority, “was communicated 
to the society, and was soon confirmed by signs, 
visions, and extraordinary manifestations to many 
individual members.” The result was, that with 
two female companions, her husband, her brother 
William, and four other gentlemen, she embarked, 
at Liverpool, on board the ship Maria, Captain 
Smith, of New York, on May 19, 1774. But 


And in a foot-note | 


Much more of a similar nature | 





| even while in transitu to their new home the be- 
| lievers were not left unmolested. “While on their 
| passage they went forth, in obedience to their in- 
ward feelings, to praise God in songs and in 
dances.” This, it appears, highly offended the 
sensitive captain, and he threatened to throw them 
overboard, as the easiest way to be rid of them, 
if the act was repeated. But Mother Ann was 
not to be frightened with empty threats. Had 
she not braved prisons, and enraged mobs, and 
| even Judge Lynch himself? And should she 
now be intimidated by the mere words of an an- 
gryman? Notshe. And so she, and her obedi- 
ent subjects, just “went forth” again in “songs 
and dances.” ‘Things now assumed a threatening 
‘aspect. The determined captain was about to 
| show that he could do as well as talk, and pre- 
pared to put his threat into execution. It was 
evening, and a storm was raging. But just as 
the cruel deed was about to be accomplished, lo! 
a mighty wave, blown up, as it might seem, by the 
very breath of an angry God, struck the frail ves- 
sel and started one of her planks. All now was 
consternation. The ship was fast sinking and the 
bravest turned pale with fear, when Mother Ann, 
Paul like, appears in the midst with these words, 
“Captain, be of good cheer; there shall not a 
hair of our heads perish. We shall all arrive 
| safe in America. I just saw two bright angels of 
| God, standing by the mast, through whom I re- 
| ceived this promise.” When, strange to state, 
| another wave, mighty as the first, struck the ship 
| and drove the plank into place again! If this is 
fact it is wonderful; but like most manufactured 
miracles, its bogus origin is patent upon its very 
face. 

Our little company, however, arrived safely in 
port, and landed at New York on the 6th of the 
following August. For some two years or more 
they lived as most foreigners do who come to this 
country—the best way they could. Of money 
| they had little or none; but by working at their 
trades they contrived to get bread to eat. Two 
of their company went up the river to near Albany 
| and bargained for a tract of woodland at Water- 
| vliet, near Niskeyana; but they did not finally 
' take up their residence in their new home till the 

autumn of 1776. The interim was spent in vari- 
ous ways by members of the society. 

We have thus glanced at the history of this 
remarkable woman up to the period of her settle- 
ment in America, who, by a community of, at 
present, more than four thousand people, some of 
them of marked intelligence and superior talents, 
possessing, in the aggregate, wealth to the amount 
of more than ten millions of dollars, is considered 


























ANN 


as the very Christ—standing in the Church as 
God himself, and at whose tribunal the world is 
to be judged. 

Could we credit the half of what her disciples 
have said and written of her, we must believe her 
as indeed the “Queen of Saints,” if not in truth 
the divine personage which they claim her to be. 
But history is conflicting upon this point, although, 
out of the pale of her own society, the evidence 
is sadly against her; and she is described as a 
person of doubtful morals, and as often becoming 
obnoxious to the commonest principles of virtuous 
association. 

Some time during the year 1775-6, Ann, with 
three or four of her society, visited New England, 
and we find them making a short stay in Concord, 
New Hampshire. That they here sustained the 
characters of mere vagabonds, obtaining their liv- 


ing by fortune-telling, and other acts of dishon- | 


esty, is authenticated by the testimony of many 
most credible witnesses—one of whom the writer 
remembers having often seen at his father’s 


house, and whom he then learned to love, and | 


whose memory he still reveres for her exceeding 
gentleness of disposition and great goodness of 
heart. According to her testimony, and that of 
other citizens of Concord, as sworn to before Isaac 
Dow, a justice of the peace—Portraiture of Sha- 
kerism, pp. 35-37—they lived a life the most 
vulgar and debased, and were finally compelled 
to fly from the place during the darkness of night 
to escape the vengeance of an enraged people. 

And yet, according to the “ Millennial Church,” 
Ann was every thing that was chaste, and lovely, 
and beautiful. Take one or two extracts as a 
sample: 

“Her manners were plain, simple, and easy; 
yet she possessed a certain dignity of appearance, 
that inspired confidence and commanded respect. 
By many of the world, who saw her without 
prejudice, she was called beautiful; and to her 


faithful children she appeared to possess a degree | 
of dignified beauty and heavenly love, which | 


they had never before discovered among mor- 
tals.” Page 32. 

Again: “At times, when under the power and 
operation of the Holy Spirit, her countenance 
shone with the glory of God, and her form and 
actions appeared divinely beautiful and very an- 
gelic.” Ibid. 

But however “divinely beautiful and very an- 
gelic” she may have appeared to the faithful 
when “under the power and operation of the 
Holy Spirit,” and however “plain, simple, and 
easy” her manners may have been in her most 
propitious hours, still there is every reason to fear 
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| 
that there were other times, too oft repeated, when 


| her deportment was sadly changed; and other 
eyes, so wanting in a proper appreciation of the 
angelic-beautiful, as to discover no charms in this 
spiritual Venus. A writer of a half century since, 
in the New York Theological Magazine, says, 
“Ann Lee’s person was so far from charming that 
she was deemed ugly. She was wholly destitute 
of letters, her character was lewd, her conversa- 
tion vulgar, her language profane. She lived a 
most intemperate life.’ And this estimate of her 
personal charms and character is concurred in by 
scores of other witnesses, many of whom had 
seen her and been familiar with her manner of 
life. 

Indeed, some things which are related of her 
and her elders almost surpass belief; and yet they 
are sworn to before justices by those who were eye- 
witnesses, and whose characters are above im- 
peachment. In order to make their testimony 
conform to what they solemnly asseverate is the 
simple truth, they are obliged to employ language 
which is wholly unfit to be transcribed for these 
pages. That they were notoriously given to ine- 
briety, and in the early days of the Church, or in 
“Mother Ann’s day,” that alcoholic drinks were 
used exceedingly common, even to almost daily 
intoxication, there is no room to doubt. This is 
the united and unvarying testimony of all those 
who had the requisite means of knowing, and 
who were sufficiently free from the shackles of 
Shakerism, to tell the truth in the matter. They 
were frequently outrageous in their scenes of in- 
toxication; and Ann has been known to fight 
lusty battles with her brother James and others, 
using her naked fists in a most scientific manner. 
(See T. Brown’s account of the Shakers; also D. 
Rathbon’s Reasons, etc., in many places.) And 
yet this woman was, and still is, to this people, 
“the mighty power of God—the second heir in the 
covenant of promise,” and “the Lamb’s bride,” or, 
according to her own assumption, THE SPIRITUAL 
MOTHER OF THE NEW CREATION; THE QUEEN OF 
Mount ZION; THE SECOND APPEARING OF CuRIsT! 
Can credulity and superstition go farther ? 
| till it can not be denied that Ann Lee* was a 

wonderful woman. This is patent upon the very 
face of the entire history of the sect. She un- 
doubtedly had a mind of no common order, 
although wholly destitute of an education, and 
her will was unyielding! This many of the re- 
fractory ones found out to their cost, when they 
attempted to cross it, Her control in the society 














* After her husband left her in New York she resumed 
her maiden or family name. 
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was complete. Her word was a law, from which | nation in suppliance at his feet—to-morrow that 
there was no appeal. Obedience then, as now, | same king may feel the pain of the poisoned 
was the one lesson that a Shaker was required to | arrow, and lie as low in the dust as the veriest 
learn perfectly—an obedience unquestioned and | slave in his realm. 
entire! And all this, when the very foundation | But whatever may have been Ann Lee’s vaga- 
upon which they rested their faith, namely, her | ries upon this solemn subject, and however firmly 
divine mission, was notoriously antagonized by a | her deluded disciples may have counted upon her 
life openly and shamefully impure ! promise of a more than Methusalah life, all these 
Undoubtedly very much of Ann’s mysterious | | hopes were suddenly blasted by her death, which 
influence over her subjects was the result of her | took place at Niskeyana, September 8, 1784, a 
strong mesmeric powers. One who often visited little more than ten years after her arrival in 
her at Niskeyana has given an account of the | | America, in the forty-eighth year of her age. 
manner in which her visitors were received—es- | She died, say her followers, exclaiming, “J see 
pecially such as discovered any predilections to | brother William* coming in a glorious chariot to 








the order. 
greatest degree of hospitality; she would walk 
around them, smile on them, lay her hands on 
their hearts, then take their hands in hers, would 
stroke their heads and arms, etc., all the time 
singing and chanting forth a strange, bewitching 
sort of incantation, till the person was wrought 
into a perfect maze.” How very like, is this, to 
modern mesmerism! And this power, too, was 
largely possessed by those who stood as elders 
with her in the Church, We are told that if they 
pointed their finger at any particular member of 
the company, when they were engaged in their 
peculiar devotions, or looked at them, stamping 
with their feet at the same time, such persons 
would immediately be seized with convulsions, 
or, perhaps, fall down upon the floor in a swoon. 
This was called the “power of God,” and was 
beheld by the unsophisticated with superstitious 
awe, amounting to absolute reverence. 
modern days, however, far more wonderful mani- 
festations may be witnessed within the humblest 
of the thousand “circles” of spiritual enthusiasts, 
with which our towns and villages are nightly 
favored. These primal manifestations are still in 
“the Church,” and this same power of mesmeric 
psychology forms, to this day, their principal en- 
gine of influence over their impressible dupes. 
Of this the writer has had ocular demonstrations 
in their public assemblies. 

It is undoubtedly true that Ann Lee taught her 


disciples that she should never die, or,at least, | 


that “she should remain on earth a thousand 
years ;” and most, if not all of her many follow- 
ers, fully believed it. They looked upon her as 
truly a divine person, the embodiment of the 


Christ, and, consequently, as having power over | 


death. But the dark angel is never partial. He 
cares nothing for the conceits of us poor mortals, 
whatever may be our fancied position, or however 
great and high our aspirings. To-day the proud 
king may sit upon his golden throne and see a | 


It is said “they were treated with the | 


In these | 


take me home!” Thus passed quietly away from 
| earth one whose strange, eventful life, high pre- 
| tensions, and wonderful influence, have given her 
a world-wide notoriety. 

Her career has become a part of history, and 
her followers are daily increasing, though three- 
| fourths of a century has passed since the weeping 
and disappointed company followed her to the 
tomb. And with all candor we must say, that at 
no time in the history of the sect has the influ- 
ence of this wonderful woman been more potent 
and positive than it is at the present time. 


——sge———— 


GEOLOGICAL FACTS. 


HE early history of the world, as developed 

by geology, proves that there was a period 
when the earth’s surface was a dead level plain, 
ere the mountains were brought forth, or the hills 
were conceived. At that epoch the vegetation 
was tropical in character, and palms, ferns, and 
cactuses flourished in pristine vigor and luxuri- 
ancy. With a more diversified surface at pres- 
ent, there are more varied forms of life, and 
higher orders of existence. As the earth’s sur- 
face has become more uneven and rugged, it has 
become more picturesque and beautiful. Ever the 
theater of observation and instruction, the out- 
ward world abounds in forms and facts, signs and 
symbols—those enduring types and lessons which 
are constantly appealing to the thought and senses 
within. Outward and visible objects address 
themselves tothe inward and invisible sentiments 
of the mind, so that the stores of knowledge 
which we gather from exterior contemplation are 
| treasured for internal use, like the debris of the 
ancient vegetation, which, converted into coal, has 
been stowed away and garnered up for the benefit 
of wii in every succeeding generation. 








* William Lee died July 21, 1784—less than two 
months before his sister. 
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THE DYING SLAVE-BOY TO HIS MOTHER. | For the death will break these fetters 


BY Lima LINWooe. That consigns us to the tomb, 
And the life be full of blessing 
Moruer, I am cold and weary; That shall call us from its gloom 
Draw my head upon your breast ; : 


All the darkened earth seems brighter, Then farewell—farewell, my mother, 
Looked et from that place of rest; It is only for a time! 

Hold me where Ill feel the throbbing We shall meet when o’er death’s stillness 
Of the heart that beats for me; Heaven’s morning bells shall chime, 

Let me feel your hand upon my In that land of chainless freedom, 
Forehead pressed so tenderly ; Of the sinless and the blest— 


Where the “ wicked cease from troubling, 


For I’m dying—dying, mother— And the weary are at rest !” 


Fold me closer to your breast, 


And I'd die as oft I’ve slumbered, Sees ee 
With your arms around me pressed. 

Let your face, that is the only TRUST. 
Thing of earth that’s dear to me, BY MARY A. RICE. 


As my eyes shall close forever, 


Be the last of earth they see. Tune aay the wasld qessives an, 


That many a lovely form 


Death is swiftly coming, mother, Conceals the deadliest venom, 

And his breath is very chill, And no rose but has its thorn. 
But my panting heart is longing They say strange poison often lurks 

For the welcome word, “Be still!” Within the loveliest flowers that bloom; 
For life is a heavy burden— That soft airs waft a pestilence, 

’T is a weary thing to bear, And bright days herald gloom. 


And my heart is almost broken, 


*Neath its weight of grief and care, Tet E have culled Qe Tenet, 


Regardless of belief, 


There is but one pang in dying— And deem the spirit tame and dull 
It is that of leaving thee ; That scorns a joy, though brief. 
For I’m all of earth thou lovest— I could not love the ruinbow less, 
Thou art all that’s dear to me. Spanning the broad and tearful sky, 
This is why my tears are fal'ing— Becauge no mortal hand might grasp 
Why I fain would linger here, The unreal masonry. 


If it were our Father’s pleasure, 


Still thy dreary path to cheer. Fair visions of pure happiness 


Have flitted through my brain, 


Would that thou like me wert going! Then died in disappointment 
Would that I could live for thee And never come again; 
Tho’ a life of added darkness And some amid the crowd of friends 
Mine, bereft of thee, would be. May not prove true as now they seem ; 
But I’d gladly bear the darkness, But I will revel one glad hour 
Bear the stripes, the scorn, and pain; In friendship’s short, sweet dream. 
Beer anew the > I'm lividg, . Caution is wisdom to the wise, 
Rest and heaven for thee to gain. et Lewd eevenchl 
Thou wilt weep when I am sleeping The warm outgushings of the heart, 
Deep within the darksome grave, With fearfulness of ill. 
But thou’st often wept, my mother, Distrust is like a noxious plant, 
That thy child was born a slave. Gathering damp and noisome dew, 
And when sorest is thy mourning, But may not overrun the soul 
Thou ‘It rejoice that I am free— To its own promptings true. 


That the boon that man denicth, 


th that ¢ a 2 
Ged hath grated unto ms. Have faith that truth and virtue live 


In this lost world of ours ; 


Here we have no home, my mother, As on some bleak and barren ledge 
But are captives and oppressed : May bloom the sweetest flowers— 
Living, but to labor—looking Trust that embodied goodness lives, 
Only to the grave for rest— Though fettered oft in mortal thrall ; 
Sighing—longing—ever hoping ’T were better thou shouldst trust in vain, 
For the home beyond the grave, Than never trust at all. 
For the land above whose green sward 


Never trod the foot of slave! 


But ’t will soon be over, mother, SICK OF LIFE. 


All these hopes and all these fears, THERE ’S not a day, but, to the man of thought, 
All this labor, spirit longing, Betrays some secret, that throws new reproach 
And these heart-corroding tears ; On life, and makes him sick of seeing more. 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 
BY AMANDA T, JONES. 

Down by the green paths winding— 
Fearing to laugh or to speak— 


They hide, and Kate, who was “ blinding,” 
Came from her “ goal” “ to seek.” 


Under the flowering currant 
The meddling breezes blew, 

And carried Susie’s garment 
Out into Katie’s view. 


Away, with bursts of laughter, 
Over each bed and knoll, 

Katie, with Susie after, 
Hurried to touch the “ goal.” 


Then by the honeysuckle, 
And red-rose bushes gay, 
With many a gleeful chuckle, 
Both of them looked for Mae. 


They peered with eager glances 
Where the bright lily-worts grew, 
Lifting their leaves like lances, 
Out of the morning dew. 


In all its bright regalia 
Each garden posy smiled, 

But daffodil nor dahlia 
Covered the hidden child. 


Then their red cheeks grew sober, 
And they said, “Where can she be? 
We ’ve searched the garden over, 
But nothing of Mae can see !” 


Then came a low, sweet chuckle, 

Of triumph and glee combined ; 
Cried Mae, from the honeysuckle, 

“T guess it’s because you ’re blind.” 

* ” * a 
The weeks went by—the summer 

Lay down with the flowers to die; 
The red leaves dropped upon her, 

And clouds came into the sky. 


And down at the foov of the garden, 
Mournfully gazing around, 

Two little girls were standing 
Close to a new-made mound. 


Down in a room beneath them, 
Carefully hidden away, 

Clad in a snowy garment, 
Slumbered the baby Mae. 


With tears in their sweet eyes lying 
Tenderly hand in hand, 

The two little girls talked softly 
Of death and the holy land. 


“Mamma says the dear, loving angels 
Come to us every day— 

May be just now they ’re above us, 
And with them our sweet sister Mae.” 


“Then why can’t we see her, Katie? 
Let ’s look for her up in the skies.” 
And to the heavens were lifted 
All eager the tear-filled eyes. 


| 
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They to the heavens were lifted, 
But nothing of Mae could find ; 

“T can’t see her there,” murmured Susie, 
“T guess it ’s because I’m blind.” 
” * * x 

O, childhood ! thy thoughts are flowers— 
Thy hopes are stars to thy soul; 

When angels shall bear thee to heaven, 
Ah! then thy blind eyes shall be whole. 


———*@e—__—__ 


RESURRECTION. 
BY ANNA M. PELTON. 


THE breath of autumn wind 
Bore the tiny seed away; 
Wafted it through the upper deep, 
Then laid it down awhile to sleep 
In a bed of dark, damp clay. 


“Not here! not here!” it cried, 
“Tt is damp and dark as night. 
Take me away! It must not be! 
Bury me not so cruelly 
Away from the sunny light.” 
“Hush ! hush !” the wind replied, 
And its voice was soft and low, 
“Lie down and rest; the summer ’s past ; 
Keenly will blow the winter’s blast, 
It will sift the drifted snow. 


I'll lay thee in the dust, 
And cover thee nicely o’er; 
Have faith, and from this dreary tomb 
Thou ‘It rise a beauteous form, and bloom 
As never thou hast before.” 


All through that winter’s night, 
In its narrow bed it slept; 
At last spring broke the icy chain ; 
The seed awoke to life again, 
And upward it slowly crept. 


It grew a beauteous fiower; 
It trembled in floods of light; 
Its tinted leaves bent toward the sun, 
Its little buds ope’d, one by one— 
Its life was all pure, all bright. 


A lesson here for us. 

In life’s joyous, happy day 
We look on Death with grief and tears, 
So bright this little life appears, 

We wish it could always stay. 

O dreary night of death! 

O grave, where the earth-worms creep 
Must we lie there and mix with mold? 
There, where the rocks are wet and cold, 

And the twisted roots strike deep? 


I hear a low, sweet voice: 
“Fear not: I have gone before. 
Thou ’rt weary now; lie down and rest, 
Thou ‘It wake again, and with the blest 
Thou shalt live for evermore.” 


O glorious light of God! 
O home where the angels are! 
Forever in that world above 
We'll sing a Savior’s dying love ; 
The love that has brought us there. 
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WIDOWHOOD AND DEATH OF CATHERINE 
VON BORA. 


EDITORIAL. 


FE. our former sketch we gave the reader an in- 
sight into the married life of Martin Luther. 
We sketched also an outline of the character of 
his wife, who occupies so important a historical 
position in the great Reformation. 

During all the years of his married life Luther 
suffered much from bodily affliction, and also not 
unfrequently from great depression of spirits. 
But his “faithful Catherine” showed herself 
equal to every emergency. This noble-minded 
woman also practiced faithfully the virtue of self- 
denial ; for she had little of his society in reality 
even when he was well, since “he was daily im- 
mersed in books, so that windows, seats, and fur- 
niture lay full of them; and he had so many 
letters to write, that he had need almost of two 
amanuenses.” The works he wrote fill more than 
twelve volumes of the largest size; add to which, 
his lectures for the students, his sermons, his 
numberless visits, and the various journeys he 
undertook, and hence we may easily infer how 
much his wife was deprived of his society: but 
instead of murmuring, she did all in her power 
to alleviate and cheer him. Whenever he was 
mentally disturbed, his prudent and sensible wife 
invited Dr. Jones to dine with him, in order that 
the latter might amuse him with his lively con- 
versation. Although he was generally cheerful 
and happy in jis God, yet occasionally he experi- 
enced such painful temptation as to induce him 
to suppose that the Lord was no longer propitious 
to him. On these occasions his wife was enabled 
to reprove, encourage, and comfort him. Once, 
nothing would avail, and Luther left home for a 
few days, in order to recover his cheerfulness, but 
returned deeply grieved in spirit. On entering 
the house, he found Catherine seated in the mid- 
dle of the room, dressed in a black gown, with a 
black cloth thrown over her, and looking very 
sad. A white handkerchief which she held in 
her hand was wet, as if moistened with her tears. 
When Luther urged her to tell him what was the 
matter, she held back at first, but then replied, 
“Only think, dear Doctor, the Lord in heaven is 
dead; and this is the cause of my grief.’ On 
which he laughed, and said—“It is true, dear 
Kate; I am acting as if there was no God in 
heaven.” From that moment his melancholy left 
him. She not only assisted in relieving him of 
his sorrow, but she also participated in his joy, 
thus doubly enhancing it. 


Luther was reckless—culpably so—in his | 





worldly concerns. When he was reminded that 
he ought to lay up a small capital for his family, 
he answered, “I will not do so: for otherwise 
they will not depend upon God and their own 
hands.” From the same principle he became 
surety for others; pledged his four silver cups, 
one after the other; pressed together with all his 


might, for a begging student, a gilded cup he had 
just received from the Elector, and gave it to a 
needy young man, notwithstanding his hesitation 
to accept it, and the warning looks of his wife, 
saying, “I require no silver goblets; there, take it 
to the goldsmith’s.” When a person who was 
exiled on account of his faith entreated alms of 
him, and he had only a Joachim dollar, which he 
had long preserved in his purse, after a brief re- 
flection he exclaimed, “Out with thee, Joachim— 
the Lord hath need of thee!” In the same man- 
ner, he presented all his manuscripts gratuitously 
to the publishers, and rejected their offer of four 
hundred florins yearly, saying, “I will not sell 
the grace of God; I have quite enough already.” 
Nor would he take any remuneration from the 
students for his lectures. When the Elector John 
was desirous of bestowing upon him a lucrative 
vein in the silver mines of Schneeberg, for his 
translation of the Bible, he replied, that it would 
be much more becoming of him to say a “ pater- 
noster,” that the mines might continue productive, 
and their yield be well applied; adding, “If I 
did not labor hard for His sake who died for me, 
the world could not give me gold enough to write 
a book, or translate something from the Bible. I 
will not be rewarded by the world for my labor: 
for it is too mean and poor for such a purpose.” 
When a friend presented him with two hundred 
florins, he distributed them among the poor stu- 
dents; and when another rich man gave him a 
hundred florins, in 1529, he shared them with 
Melancthon; and in this manner le frequently 
acted. When a tax was imposed in support of 
the war against the Turks, and Luther was exon- 
erated from it, he expressly offered to bear his 
part from the proceeds ‘of his little famm. On 
another occasion, when a person in distress solic- 
ited his aid, just at the time when his wife was 
confined, he took the money which the sponsors 
had left for the infant, and presented it to him. 
After some time, his consort observed the empti- 
ness of the cash-box, and spoke rather sharply to 
him respecting it; to which he meekly replied, 
“My dear Kate, God is rich: he will bestow it in 
some other way.” ' 

Catherine was careful, without being covetous. 
Once, having fish of various kinds taken out of 
her little fish-pond in the garden, some of them 
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were prepared for dinner, of which she partook 
with great pleasure and thankfulness; whereupon 
Luther said to her, “ Kate, thy few fish have af- 
forded thee greater enjoyment than many a no- 
bleman with his large preserves. Alas! covet- 
ousness and ambition are the cause why we are 
unable to us2 God’s creatures aright and with sat- 
isfaction.” Catherine, in her capacity of house- 
wife, also occasionally gave lectures to her hus- 
band ; and Luther, who preached so much himself, 
was a cheerful and submissive hearer. “I must 
have patience with the Pope,” cried he once; “I 
must have patience with the fanatics; I must 
have patience with the scavengers; I must have 
patience with the servants; I must have patience 
with Kate von Bora; and altogether so much pa- 
tience is required, that patience constitutes my 
whole life. The women do not pray before they 
begin to preach, otherwise they would refrain from 
preaching, and leave it on the way; or if God 
immediately heard them, he would forbid their 
preaching.” 

About the year 1544 Luther became so dis- 
gusted with living in Wittenberg, that he was de- 
sirous of leaving it, and disposing of every thing. 
With the concurrence of her friends, the Elector, 
and the University, she succeeded, with much 
difficulty, in bringing him to think otherwise. 
He had already reached Leipsic, and when at 
Torgau, suffered himself to be persuaded by the 
Elector to return home; which he did in a state 
of illness and discomposure, and was received | 
with open arms by his family and his friends. | 
But Catherine’s joy was not of long continuance. 
On the 17th of January, 1546, Luther, though 
still indisposed, was under the necessity of un- 
dertaking his last journey to Eisleben, to settle 
some disputes between the heirs of the Count of 
Mansfeld’s estates. His three sons accompanied 
him. 

On the 25th of January he wrote to her in a 
cheerful strain from Halle, as follows: “We ar- 
rived here in Halle at eight o’clock; but did not 
drive to Ejisleben, in consequence of finding the 
country covered with water and sheets of ice, 
which threatened us with an anabaptism. Nor 
were we able to return on account of the Mulda; 
were therefore obliged to lie still in Halle between 
two waters—not that we longed to imbibe them, 
but took to good Torgau beer and Rhenish wine 
instead, with which we refreshed and comforted 
ourselves in the interim, while waiting to see if 
the Saale would cease its raging. For because 





the people here and the postmaster, as well as 
ourselves, were timid, we would not venture into | 
the water and tempt God; for the devil is en- | 


raged at us, and dwells in the water; and it is 
better that we take care of ourselves than be ac- 
cused of giving an opportunity to the Pope and 
his courtiers to laugh at us. I had not imagined 
that the Saale could have made such a turmoil, 
and rush in such a manner over every impedi- 
ment. No more at present; but pray for us and 
be pious. I think, if thou hadst been here, thou 
wouldst also have advised us to act as we have 
done; and then- we should have followed thy 
advice for once.” 

On the 28th of January he arrived, much in- 
disposed, in Eisleben. John hastened home with 
the alarming intelligence; and his mother, who 
had often assisted many with her advice and 
medical aid, sent her husband a variety of resto- 
ratives from her domestic medicine-chest, which 
had frequently been of good service to him on 
previous occasions. On the 6th of February he 
wrote her in good spirits, stating that every thing 
was going on well; and that they would have 
been spending their time pleasantly, were it not 
for the disagreeable litigation. Again, on the 
10th of February he wrote as follows: “Grace 
and peace in Christ, dearest consort! We are 
very grateful for the anxiety you felt respecting 
us, which prevented you from sleeping; for since 
the time you so well provided for us, we had 
almost been consumed by fire at our inn, close to 
my room-door; and yesterday, doubtless because 
of your care for us, a stone fell on my head and 
caught it like a rat-trap. For the roof giving 
way over my private chamber, we engaged peo- 
ple, who touched the stone, which was of large 
size, with two of their fingers, on ~which it fell 
down, and had like to have rendered your kind 
care of us unavailing, had not the holy angels 
prevented. I fear that if you do not leave off 
caring, the earth at last will swallow us up, and 
all the elements conspire against us. The Lord 
be with you.” After this cheerful letter, she must 
necessarily have been the more surprised and 
shocked at the news of his decease. He was 
born in Eisleben, and there he also died, on the 
18th of February, 1546, aged sixty-three years. 
Thus Catherine was not permitted to attend him 
in his last extremity, nor to see his face any more. 

No record has been preserved of the state and 
condition of the widow at that time. She is re- 
corded as being present at his funeral. Luther in 
his last will, dated the 6th of January, 1542, had 
bequeathed to her for life—to wit, the little farm 
at Zuellsdorf, a house in the town on which there 
was a debt of two hundred fiorins, and goblets 
and jewels to the value of a thousand florins. 
“TI do this,” he writes, “because, as a pious and 
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faithful wife, she has always loved, esteemed, and 
treated me well; and, by the blessing of God, 
has borne and brought up five living children; and 
most of all, because I will not that she should 
look to the children, but the children to her; and 
that they should honor and be in subjection to her, 
as God hath enjoined. For I have seen and ex- 
perienced how the devil incites and urges on the 
children to act contrary to his commandment, 
even though they are pious, by wicked and envi- 
ous tongues, particularly when the mothers are 
widows, and the sons and daughters get wives 
and husbands.” 

The Elector confirmed this last will of Luther. 


And, as the provision was entirely inadequate to | 


the support of the family and the education of 
the children, he promised such assistance as was 
needed. But, after the unfortunate battle near 
Muhlberg—in April, 1547—the Elector, John 
Frederick, was taken prisoner; and, after a short 
siege, Wittenberg was entered by the Emperor, 
with his Spaniards, on the 25th of May. Cathe- 
rine fled to Magdeburg, and from thence to Bruns- 
wick, accompanied by Melancthon, with the in- 
tention of seeking protection in Copenhagen from 
Christian III. But on an imperial announcement 
that no harm should happen to them, she re- 
turned, with the rest of the fugitives, to Witten- 
berg. From that time her life was only a series 
of afflictions. Her sovereign could do nothing 
more for her; heavy taxes were imposed upon 
her little property; she was obliged to borrow 
a thousand florins. She then let single apart- 
ments in her house, and also boarded those who 
lodged with her at their request. 

In the beginning of the year 1548, in conjunc- 
tion with Melancthon, she besought the imperial 
commander-in-chief to grant a reduction of the 
war-tax, which was very heavy. When the solic- 
itations of her friends, who applied to the King 
of Denmark on her behalf, proved unavailing, 
she herself petitioned him on two successive occa- 


sions for aid in her severe distress, since every | 


one acted as if she were a stranger to them, and 
no one would take her part. Bugenhagen also 
wrote to his Majesty in support of her statement; 
and this time he appears to have felt for ker in 
her destitute situation; for a reply, with some 
pecuniary assistance, soon followed, which Bugen- 
hagen gratefully acknowledged on the 22d of 
March of the same year. 

That which grieved Catherine more than the in- 
famous falsehoods propagated by her mortal ene- 
mies, the Papists, was the conduct of her friends 
toward her. This appears from the funeral ad- 
dress of the Wittenberg University at her inter- 


ment: “During the war she wandered about with 
her orphan children, exposed to the greatest diffi- 
culties and dangers; and, besides the manifold 
distresses of a state of widowhood, she experi- 
enced great ingratitude from various quarters, 
while by those from whom she might have ex- 
pected assistance, on account of the immense and 
manifest benefit which her husband had been to 
the Church, she was often shamefully deceived.” 
Hence she the more fully experienced the truth 
of her late husband’s assertion, when she com- 
plained that she could not acquire any relish for 
the Psalms, with their numerous complaints 
; against enemies, false friends, etc. “Wait,” re- 
plied he, “till thou art a widow; thou wilt then 
| be able to value them;” and she could feel 
doubly grateful to him for having given her the 
thirty-first Psalm to commit to memory, the con- 
tents of which she certainly was unable to appre- 
ciate at the time. 

After the treaty of Passau, in August, 1552, 
when tranquillity was restored for a time, an in- 
fectious disorder prevailed to such a degree in 
Wittenberg that the whole of the members of 
the University removed to Torgau. Catherine 
resolved to follow them, accompanied by her two 
younger sons, Martin and Paul, and her daughter 
Margaret, since the epidemic had broken out in 
her house, and spend some time there. On the 
journey the horse took fright, and ran away with 
the carriage. Catherine, anxious for her children, 
jumped out of the vehicle, and fell violently on 
the ground, and afterward into a ditch, which 
was full of water. The shock and the chill she 
received operated so painfully upon her frame, 
that she arrived at Torgau in a very weak state, 
and fell dangerously ill while there. Her disor- 
der increased, and terminated in a consumption. 
During the three months she lay ill, “she com- 
forted and sustained herself by the word of God, 
and anxiously longed for a peaceful dismission 
from this vale of tears; often commended the 
Church and her children to God, and prayed that 
the pure doctrine, which the Lord had caused to 
be promulgated by her husband, might be handed 








down unadulterated to posterity.” 

During the last years of her life she had the 
great pleasure of hearing that the pious Elector, 
John Frederick, had been set at liberty, and the 
| freedom of the Protestant confession and Divine 
| service established. 

From the few words which are left on record 
| of what she said during her last illness, we learn 
| how firmly her heart cleaved to her beloved 
| Savior; in the firm belief on whom she expired 
|on the 20th of December, 1552, in the fifty- 
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fourth year af her age. She was buried in the 
parish church of Torgau, and her funeral was at- 
tended by the students of the University, whom 
the vice-rector, Paul Eber, had invited by a pub- 
lic placard, to show her this last remark of re- 
spect, in consideration of her own worth, as well 
as from veneration for the memory of Luther. A 
tombstone, which is still to be seen, was erected 
over the spot where she lies. It is of sand-stone, 
is painted, and, in some parts, gilded. Her effigy 
is sculptured upon it at full length, wearing the 
grave-clothes, and holding in both hands an open 
Bible. Above the head, on the right hand, is 
Luther’s coat of arms; namely, a black cross set 
in a heart. of a red color, which, again, is set in 
the center of a white rose, and the whole sur- 
rounded by a golden ring. Above the head, on 
the left, is Catherine’s own coat of arms; namely, 
a lion rampant with the right paw raised on a 
golden shield, and a peacock’s tail upon the hel- 
met. Along the side is a simple German inscrip- 
tion, of which the following is a translation: “In 
the year 1552, the 20th of December, here in 
Torgau, fell asleep, blessed in God, Catherine von 
Bora, the blessed widow of Dr. Martin Luther.” 
The tombstone, as is evident from the roughness 
of its sculpture, is the work of a rude hand. 
Catherine Luther fulfilled a truly-historical 
task. After the Romish Church, by prohibiting 
the marriage of the priesthood, and by establish- 
ing vows of celibacy, had given a serious blow to 
the institution of marriage, for which she could 
not in any degree compensate by elevating the 
latter to a sacrament—the man who had shaken 
this false doctrine to its foundation, aided the 
Bible, by his act in this principal point of a 
Christian life, in regaining its original honor. 
Had Catherine been unequal to the part she was 
called upon to act, how injuriously might this 
union between a monk and a nun havo operated 
upon the Protestants! But as it was, the world 
saw in Luther’s honorable housewife and her ex- 


cellent management, connubial love, and religious | 


training up of her children, the evident proof that 
not the convent but matrimony is the divine 
order for mankind; and the thousands who either 
traveled through or studied at Wittenberg carried 
home with them to all parts of Germany a lovely 
image and pattern of domestic felicity. As Luther 
became the venerable patriarch of all the Protest- 


ant clergy of Germany, so Catherine stood in the | 


same position with reference to the numberless 
clergymen’s wives, and the immense and incalcu- 
lable benefits, both mental and spiritual, which 
have flowed upon the whole of Protestant Ger- 
many from the consecrated homes of its clergy. 


According to the apostle’s words she had learnt in 
silence, and exemplified what she had learnt, 
by good works, in all obedience and godliness, 
Neither shining by beauty, riches, nor learning, 
nor even rising above the narrow limits of her 
domestic circle, she fulfilled the divine mission of 
the woman, with that meek and quiet spirit which 
is before God of great price. Catherine, a Ger- 
man housewife, both in life and death, with the 
Bible in her hand, .was thus, not a faultless, but a 
human fulfillment of the model which the Scrip- 
ture gives us, of a prudent and pious, economical, 
and modest woman, who places her hope in God. 


——-- 6 9e————— 


“MINE OWN VINEYARD HAVE I NOT KEPT!” 


HRISTIAN sat wistfully watching the sun de- 
cline toward the western sea. Heavy clouds 
floated upward from the horizon, and through the 
clefts came the glare, lurid and awful. As he 
gazed a hushed voice, close at his side, uttered these 
words: “O, Christian! to thee it is made known 
that yonder sun now bids farewell to thousands !” 
Then said Christian, “Let me, I pray thee, 
make it known to them, that the blood of souls 
be not upon me.” 
And the voice replied, “Hast thou not surely 
known that every sunset is the last to myriads ?” 
Then said Christian, meekly, “It is the truth ; 
nevertheless, let now thy servant warn them that 
be doomed, that they may flee for refuge, and 
blood be not upon me.” And he wept sore. 
Then he looked up, and behold the sun had set! 
Then he hastened to go unto those who should 
never see the morrow. But he found no sign 
whereby he might know them. In the lazar- 
house, the sick said, “Comest thou to hasten our 
end? Are not our woes enough?” Then passed 
he to the house of vanity, and they said, “ Behold 
this dreamer cometh,” and they mocked him. 
So he came into the streets and lanes of the city, 
and cried with a loud voice, and warned men to 
flee from the wrath to come. And men pitied 
him, and passed by on the other side. Then the 
day dawned again, and the sun rose high in the 
heavens, and he went unto his own home. As 
he drew nigh one met him weeping, and saying, 
“Alas, master! we have sought thee in vain. 
Thy son, even thine own son, sleepeth.” And he 
hasted and ran into the house, and behold they 
said unto him, “Thy son sleepeth!” And Chris- 
tian smote upon his breast, saying, “I have sinned 
| in that I have forsaken them of mine own house 
to seek after others, and God hath visited me 
| with sore affliction. ‘They made me a keeper 
| of vineyards, but mine own have I not kept.’” 
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THE RELATIONS OF OUR: REPUBLIC TO OTHER 
NATIONS. 


BY PROFESSOR J. M. LEAVITT. 


T is interesting to observe the links which bind 
the world together, What variety, what com- 
plexity, what wisdom! Perhaps of all the bonds 
which unite mankind language is one of the most 
powerful and universal, God has ordained it to 
perform an important part in the great scheme of 
earth’s redemption. To three remarkable circum- 
stances in which its agency is especially visible I 
desire to direct attention, 

First ascend to an early period in the history 
of our race. Noah has led forth his family from 
the ark, and from that altar of thanksgiving 
where he had seen the love and heard the voice 
of God, and they have scattered abroad, speak- 
ing one language. Soon those passions which 
had before brought the storm and the flood burst 
forth violent as the destruction which had so 
lately rolled over the nations. Men, determined 
to found a universal and cternal empire, dare to 
scale the skies, and contest the dominion of Je- 
hovah. The multitudes assemble, They exca- 
vate the earth; they collect the huge stones; 
they lay deep a massive foundation, and soon a 
gigantic structure is towering toward the clouds, 
But, lo! God laughs at their foliy, and they bab- 
ble in strange confusion. Father and son regard 
each other in astonishment, uttering unintelligible 
sounds. Brothers are as the inhabitants of dis- 
tant countries. Friends and families can no 
longer communicate, The sympathies of speech, 
the affections of home, the interchanges of kind- 
ness, the intercourse of business, the ties of-coun- 
try, the fellowship of religion, are all broken in 
a moment by the hand of Jehovah. All the re- 
lations of iife are severed, and the affinities of | 





Miracles of love and of power, instructions from 
the mercy-seat and the prophet, teach them the 
will of God. They are made depositories of the 
truth, But soon behold them scattered abroad 
by commerce and captivity! Ages of seclusion 
are followed by ages of dispersion. They min- 
gle among the nations, whose language they re- 
ceive in return for their religion. In the time of 
our Savior Jews and their proselytes were found 
in all countries, using their speech without con- 
forming to their customs. 

Unfold another leaf in the scheme of eternal 
Wisdom. Representatives of these scattered sons 
of Israel, bringing with them the language of 
those people among whom they have lived for 
ages, are collected in Jerusalem. The metropo- 
lis of God presents a busy scene. Streets, and 
squares, and houses are filled with swarming mul- 
titudes. Crowds ascend the steps of the temple, 
darken its courts, worship befcre its altars, and 
gaze at its glories. - There were “devout men out 
of every nation”—Britons, Gauls, Spaniards, Ger- 
mans, Romans, Greeks, Carthaginians, Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, Arabians, Cretans, Mesopotamians, 
Medes, Persians. The judgments of Babel are 
to be reversed in the mercies of Pentecost. - There 
speech was confounded in wrath; here it is con- 
ferred in love. There men were scattered by 
compulsion; here they disperse from choice. 
There ties of nature were severed; here ties of 
grace are created. There. shame bowed every 
head; here joy fires every heart. There the pur- 
pose was violent separation; here it is heavenly 
union. There men went abroad in selfishness; 
here in charity. Day after day the disciples 
kneel, sending up fervent petitions through the 
blood of Jesus to the ear of the eternal Majesty. 
The command is “tarry ye at Jerusalem,” not a 
| day, not a week, not a month, not a year, but, 


men are based solely on language. The race was | ia till ye be endued with power from on high.” 


thus miraculously divided into separate nations | Shall: they doubt? 


Did they not hear these 


and communities, that, on the one hand, it might | words from the Master’s lips? Does not their 
be preserved from universal corruption, and, on | darkness need light, and their weakness strength, 
the other, punished for its lust of universal domi- and their ignorance wisdom? Shall they go 


nation. 


Yet, how wonderful that a world which | forth to meet racks and dungeons; to combat 


was to be subdued to a common religion, should | earth and hell, without an inspiration from heav- 


be stripped of a common language! How mays: | 
terious that barriers were thus in an instant erect- | 


Hear the rushing wind! Behold 
See the descending fire! 


en? Nay! 
' the trembling walls! 


ed against the spread of truth, which it requires | The promise of ages is fulfilled. The vail of 


the toil of ages to overthrow ! 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 


his ways past finding out !” 
Now trace onward the Divine plans. 


“O, the depth of | Jewish prejudices is removed, and they find sal- 


| vation through the blood of the Crucified. The 
God! how unsearchable are his judgments, and | followers of Jesus not only: have revealed the 


faith which cancels guilt, and saves from pollu- 


The Jews | tion, but lo! they begin to proclaim ‘his glory in 


are selected and separated from all other nations | words which fall strangely, and perhaps unintel- 


by peculiarities both of government and speech. 
Vou. XVIII.—42 


ligibly, on their own ears. But those strangers 
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from distant lands have taught for centuries the 
language they now hear miraculously uttered, 
and have been brought to Jerusalem that they 
might receive in it the proclamation of salvation. 
Arrested when finding themselves addressed in 
that tongue in which they were born, they pause 
and listen. The penetrating, burning, overwhelm- 
ing power of the Holy Ghost falls on them while 
in this attitude of attention. They are convicted. 
They are converted. They receive a baptism of 
peace, and joy, and love, and light, and power. 
Salvation flames in their hearts and burns upon 
their tongues. Now, what was their first im- 
pulse? Believer, what was yours when you 
bowed before the Sovereign of the universe, and 
casting toward his throne a tearful, trustful glance, 
you felt stealing into your spirit a strange, still, 
unutterable sweetness? The language of thy 
heart was, 
“QO that the world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace! 
The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace.” 


How much stronger than thine must have been 
this feeling of the disciples under the mighty in- 
fluences of Pentecost! They came to Jerusalem 
to be reconciled by the blood of beasts; they go 
justified through the blood of God’s eternal Son. 
They came with hearts of hate; they go with 
hearts of love. They came execrating Jesus; 
they go exalting Jesus. They came in the dark- 
ness of nature; they go in the light of grace. 
They came sinners; they go saints. They came 
in the image of Satan; they go in the image of 
God. They came Jewish slaves; they go Chris- 
tian freemen. See that Roman! He passes 
down the street, and through the gate of Jeru- 
salem, his heart swelling, and his lip burning, 
and his face glowing with the joys of pardon. 
He prays, “O God, my father, my mother, my 
wife, my children, my relatives, my friends, my 
neighbors, my countrymen! They are in the 
darkness of death, and on the road to hell. Give 
me the power to lead them to Jesus. May the 
glories kindled in me be kindled in them!” A 
tempest hardly drives his swift-winged ship rap- 
idly enough over the sluggish sea. He enters the 
Eternal City. He stands under the shadows of 
the Capitol. He has found Jesus at Jerusalem, 
and has obtained at Rome by inheritance from 
his ancestors the language in which to preach the 
remission of sins through his atonement. He 
addresses Romans in the speech of Romans. He 
is united to them thus by all the mystic sympa- 
thies of a common tongue. Thus, too, the Greek 
upon the porches of the Acropolis, and in the 





groves of the Academy, the Arabian on his burn- 
ing sands, the Ethiopian on his scorching deserts, 
the Egyptian by his bounteous Nile, the German 
by his dashing Rhine, the Gaul amid his purple 
vineyards, the Spaniard in his dreamy vales, the 
Briton amid his druidical forests, men of all na- 
tions, scatter like flames, to communicate to their 
countrymen, in the words which God has taught 
them by their dispersions, the promised salvation 
received amid the holy baptisms of Pentecost. 

Now let me ask, is there any event like this in 
our modern times? Is God now accomplishing 
a similar purpose by a similar arrangement? 
Before directly answering this question let me 
glance at the past and present of our own country. 

Take down your map! Turn to the United 
States. What a situation! On the one hand our 
republic looks over the waves of the Atlantic 
into the heart of Europe. On the other, she 
gazes over the smooth Pacific into the bosom of 
Asia. The young giant can lay her right hand 
on the icy peaks of the Alps, while her left hand 
rests on the snowy summits of the matchless 
Himalayas, and grasp the world. Bounded by 
the mighty lakes and the noble gulf, she occu- 
pies the throne of our continent. She has that 
precise situation which will best enable her to 
spread the truth and evangelize the nations. 
Now remember her mountains, and rivers, and 
inland seas; her rich vales, and lovely hills, 
and exhaustless prairies; her mines of gold, and 
silver, and copper, and lead, and iron; her un- 
equaled forests and boundless coal-fields; her 
varieties of climate and production; her inspir- 
ing past and expanding present; her union of all 
that makes a nation great, and commanding, and 
glorious. 

Ask, next, to whom does this vast republic be- 
long? A Roman Catholic voice first exclaimed 
from the mast-head of the Pinta when this new 
world heaved up from the bosom of the deep, 
“Land! land!” A Roman Catholic eye first 
looked through the twilight of the hazy morning 
and discovered the faint outlines of these un- 
known shores, A Roman Catholic hand first un- 
furled the banner of the Pope to these western 
breezes. A Roman Catholic foot first impressed 
the claim of a conquering civilization upon this 
virgin land. The Roman Catholic now rules 
South America, and possesses Mexico. The Ro- 
man Catholic during the last century swayed 
Canada, now wrested from his grasp, that it may, 
perhaps, eventually shine as a star in our own 
republican galaxy. The hand of the Greek 
Church is placed heavily upon the Russian pos- 
sessions. But, strange to tell, the United States— 
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the heart of America, whence life-blood may best 
circulate through the world—is in the hands of a 
pure and spreading Protestantism. Does not God 
seem to have planted his Zion in this young land, 
that, free from the trammels of heathenish tradi- 
tions, and venerable philosophies, and oppressive 
despotisms, and popular superstitions, and slavish 
submissions, she might grow up amid the fresh- 
ness of our primeval forests, and the luxuriance 
of our virgin soil, to a purity and power which 
shall command the admiration and gain the ac- 
quiescence of the nations ? 

Again: what other nation ever had its founda- 
tions laid in the Gospel? The father of Israel 
emerged from a land of paganism. Venerable 
Nineveh, and golden Babylon, and polished 
Greece, and imperial Rome, were worshipers of 
idols. The land of Luther arose from the dark- 
ness of barbarian superstitions, and Great Britain 
from the gloom of druidical forests. But the 
founders of our republic were the followers of 
God. The seeds of divine truth from which 
sprung the tree whose shadow covers the nations, 
were planted by them in New England the very 
day the Mayflower anchored on our shores. 
That edifice whose dome now towers to the skies, 
reflecting over earth the glory caught from heav- 
en, was at the beginning built upon the eternal 
word of God. Every stone of its foundations 
was laid in prayer, and baptized with pious tears. 
The petitions of our Christian fathers this day 
hang around the throne like a cloud of incense, 
to be returned in showers of ceaseless blessings | 
on the land. Once they defended us by their | 
swords; now they guard us by those prayers. 

Glance for a moment at our subsequent spir- | 
itual history. What a record of mercies! It 
seems as if our national sins but provoked na- 
tional mercies. When religion began to degener- 
ate into formalism, and the very pulpits to be 
filled with unregenerate men, God raised up an 
apostle in the wilderness of New England. An 
angel flew with a living coal from the altar of | 
heaven, and touched his lips. Salvation burned | 
in his heart like fire. His voice pealed as a trum- | 
pet through the western wilderness, His words | 
of flame consumed the strongholds of sin. Thou- 
sands were born to God under his ministry, and a 
divine glory kindled on the hills and in the val- 
leys of New England, whose illuminations have 
blazed through the ages. The Sun of righteous- | 
ness had dispersed the midnight of this western 





“ As the old world crucified the Son of God, the 
new shall usher in his millennial exaltation.” 

When the influence of this gracious visitation 
was in some measure expended, another instru- 
ment was preparipg on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic. He found the truth amid the classic 
retreats of Oxford. He bowed between the cher- 
ubim, and received in the secret place that bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost from the eternal Majesty 
of heaven and earth without which prayer is for- 
mality and preaching emptiness. He issued from 
his retirement glowing with salvation. He crossed 
the ocean, and flew over the continent as the an- 
gel who had the “everlasting Gospel” to preach. 
His voice was thunder. His words were light- 
ning. The terrors of the law flashed from his 
burning lips like the fires which blazed around 
Sinai. The accents of the Gospel flowed from 
them as sweet and tender as the annunciation of 
the angel, who cried, “Peace on earth, and good 
will to men.” Thousands hung in breathless 
silence on his words, and first pierced with terri- 
ble convictions, soon found pardon through the 
blood of Jesus. Whitefield lit up our continent 
with those flames of salvation whose divine light 
and heat are yet felt throughout the world, 

Soon our independence was achieved, and the 
foundations of our republican institutions laid in 
our admirable Constitution. The turbulent pas- 
sions of the stormy multitude are to be subdued 
and governed. Who will carry on the work al- 
ready begun? Who will bear the Gospel to the 
hearts and homes of the masses? Will the pol- 
ished minister of the Church Establishment fold 
up his surplice, and lay aside his gown, and turn 
his back on his ample library, and beautiful par- 
sonage, and circle of aristocratic friends, forsak- 
ing all that is attractive in learning and desirable 
in comfort, to encounter the toils and perils of a 
frontier work? He has assisted in giving us a 
Christian literature, perhaps the most correct, and 
profound, and elegant earth has ever seen, and 
which will stand as a monument of orthodoxy in 
doctrine and excellence in style till the mill@nnial 
mor overwhelms the brightness of all human 
productions in the glories of the Son of God. 


| But can he be expected to enter upon labors 


for which he has received no training, and to ac- 
complish a task for which he has no fitness? Let 


| the appeal be to facts. Did he make the sacri- 


fice and achieve the undertaking? History re- 
| plies, “No.” But behold a band of men educa- 











continent before the day-star had arisen in the | | ‘ted for this work! The fires of the primitive 
heart of John Wesley. Well, then, might Jona- | truth and the primitive zeal are in their souls, 
than Edwards prophetically, in view of what God | | | The iron will of Wesley has left its impress on 
had wrought through him, utter the sentiment, | them. His unexampled labors are their heritage. 
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| 
He inspires them by his example and stimulates | the wonder of the nations. I need not point to 
them by his precepts, till they are converted into | that Divine beneficence which has called to our 
heroes. Better than all, the love of Christ moves | aid electricity and steam, and thus by means of 


their hearts, and the Holy Ghost directs their 
tongues. They come from the masses. They 
come to the masses, They come for the masses. 
Their doctrine is suitable to the circumstances of 
the times. Their system is suitable. Their usa- 
ges are suitable. They have a faith which can 
exalt valleys; a love which can melt mount- 
ains; a perseverance which can weary Satan; a 
courage which can intimidate hell; a wisdom 
which can subdue earth; a spirit of prayer which 
can move heaven, They stand on our shores. 
They climb our mountains. They thread our 
valleys. They penetrate our forests. They 
kneel in our cabins around the family altar, or 
at the bedside of the sick and dying. They 
preach in barns and churches; in the wilderness 
and the city. They keep in advance of that liv- 
ing tide which rolls westward. They unfurl the 
banner of a free and full salvation by present 
faith upon the tops of the Rocky Mountains, and 
then bear it down their western declivities still 
farther toward the setting sun, that it may wave 
over the shores, and rejoice in the breezes of the 
great Pacific. To other denominations praise and 
gratitude are to be awarded for all their labors 


and sacrifices in the glorious work of founding | 


Christ’s kingdom in this republic; but to the 
Methodists God has committed the trust of giv- 
ing his Gospel to the masses which they love, 
and from which they sprung. And let me pause 
to say, woe be to them if faithless to their mis- 
sion! If change in our economy comes pru- 
dently, wisely, prayerfully, let it come. But 
blasted will be that arm which ruthlessly pulls 
down the pillars of our Zion. Withered will be 
those lips that blow out fires upon her altar kin- 
died by the Spirit of God. Shriveled will be the 
finger recklessly laid upon her ark. God of the 
people, in all her history guide this Church of 
the people! 

Bug has Heaven in these latter days forgotten 
our land? I need not point to the churches and 
school-houses which crown her hills and adorn 
her vales—which smile in the village and tower 
from the city. I need not point to the army of 
ministers who fight her spiritual battles and in- 
voke upon her blessings from the great Father. 
I need not point to her closets and her family 
altars, and the multitudes of private Christians 





| 


the telegraph and railroad compressed our vast 
republic into a compass narrower, for all purposes 
of government, than that occupied by a single 
state half a ceutury since. But with deep hu- 
miliation for our national sins, let me point to 
another class of national mercies. Behold Chris- 
tians abandoning. their denominational distinc- 
tions crowd the place of prayer, and send up to 
heaven their united strains of thanksgiving and 
praise! See laymen, inspired by the Spirit, ad- 
d-ess assembled thousands without embarrass- 
ment, exhibiting an earnestness, and propriety, 
and power of speech which enchain those previ- 
ously captivated. only by brilliant sentences, or 
polished elocution, or profound learning, or dis- 
criminating logic! Let earth rejoice and heaven 
be glad! Let the mountains sing, the valleys 
shout, the seas roar, and the trees clap their 
hands! A grogshop is made a place of praise; 
a theater a temple of prayer. Thousands find 
“redemption in the blood of Jesus.” Whole vil- 
lages are converted to God. The commercial 
metropolis of our nation, like the sun in the fir- 
mament, sheds over all the land the brightness of 
salvation. The very newspapers, cleansed from 
defilement, have been polished into mirrors, 
which reflect the divine glory to the darkest and 
most distant parts of our country. What page 
in history contains such a record? What similar 
spectacle among the nations? In the light of 
these great facts, is not our age a modern Pente- 
cost, and our republic a modern Jerusalem, from 
which shall issue streams of converting power 
destined to exert a mighty influence in purifying 
our corrupted world ? 

But this resemblance is more than a figure of 
speech. While England by sending out her col- 
onies spreads the truth, and by extending her 
vast empire protects under its shadow the minis- 
ters of our religion, God, as on the day of Pen- 
tecost, is calling the nations to our shores. Be- 
hold the living tide! It flows from England, 
and Ireland, and Scotland, and France, and 
Spain, and Germany, and Sweden, and Norway, 
and China, and Guinea. People of all tongues 
are mingling, perhaps, partly, to form a race with 
the combined excellences of all the nations. I 
ask Christians to think of Pentecost, and ask, 
“How shall we treat this foreign population ?” 


who reflect upon her the glory of Jesus, and | I know the feelings they often excite in the 
daily supplicate the eternal throne for her de- | breast of an American citizen. I know how in- 
fense and preservation. I need not point to those | dignation and contempt are apt to kindle when we 
elements of material greatness which make her | see a bloated Irishman or beer-steeped German, 
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more ignorant of our Constitution than many a 
lad of twelve years in our public schools, stagger 
to the ballot-box, and with an air of rude defi- 
ance nullify the vote of the most learned and 
influential of the land. But I do not approach 
this question by an appeal to the carnal heart; I 
treat it not as a politician. I address myself to 
the Christian. When the sail of the emigrant 
ship whitens over the blue wave, as you see the 
hundreds which darken her crowded deck, and 
hear the babel of strange tongues, will you say, 
“Back to your native shores. Back to your rags, 


| 
and your chains, and your superstitions. Back 


to the clouds which have scowled over you for 
centuries. We have bright mines, that ask for 
the day, but they are not for you. We have vast 
forests, that invite the woodman’s ax, but they are 
not for you. We have rich, boundless prairies, 
that plead for the plow and the harvest, but they 
are not for you. We have illimitable territories, 
that only can be preserved under our government 
by the iron bands of railroads and the electric 
chains of telegraphs, constructed by your labors, 
but these broad tracts are not for you. We have 
projected towns and cities which cry out for pop- 
ulation, but they are not for you. We have 
schools, and Bibles, and churches, but they are 
not for you. Back from our fresides, and our 
altars, and our unoccupied domains, and our holy 
Christianity, to your poverty, and ignorance, and 
spiritual darkness, that you may live without joy, 
and die without hope?” Is this the voice of hu- 
manity ? Is this the spirit of Jesus? Would 
not our Religion rather take the Bible in her 
hand, and with the love of Christ beaming in her 
eye, and kindling in her face, and breathing in 
her voice, point to our broad fields and exclaim, 
“Foreigners, we welcome you as sent by God. 
Fly from your miseries, and here find a refuge, 
You have come to increase your earthly riches— 
we will tell you of a fadeless ‘treasure in heav- 
en.’ You have come for a temporal home—we 
will tell you of a ‘house not made with hands, 
eternal’ in the skies. You have come to find 
political liberty—we will tell you of the freedom 
in Jesus Christ from the bondage of sin and 
the fears of death?’ Ah! we should meet 
these ignorant, suffering, flying thousands, not 
with suspicion and violence, but with prayer, and 
information, and sympathy. They should re- 
ceive all the gushing tenderness of pious hearts. 
We should follow them with missionaries and 
Bibles all along the weary line of their long 
march, so that they should stake their farms and 
build their cabins amid songs of praise and proc- 
lamations of mercy. As they unite our land by 








ties of iron, and increase our material wealth, we 
should join ourselves to them in the bonds of 
Jesus, and impart to them “the riches of his 
grace.” And would our efforts fail? Is there no 
power in Christian love? Will it not melt rocks ? 
Will it not level mountains, exalt valleys, make 
the crooked places straight and the rough places 
plain? Will it not subdue lions, so that they 
may be led by the little child? ‘Will it not 
make the wilderness bloom and the desert re- 
joice? Though silent as the light, is it not pow- 
erful as the thunderbolt? Though gentle as the 
brook, is it not resistless as the cataract? Though 
it creeps like an infant, can it not tread like an 
earthquake? Ah! this love will enlighten athe- 
istic darkness, and soften infidel obduracy, and 
propitiate Roman Catholic hatred. It will lead 
our foreign population to the cross. To doubt its 
power is to question to God. To acknowledge 
its inefficacy is to dishonor the Gospel. To pro- 
claim its want of adaptation is to own our infi- 
delity. Shall we spend millions in sending the 
truth to distant nations, and when they crowd to 
our very doors refuse them the “bread of life ?” 
Shall we strive to convert them when surrounded 
by an arbitrary priesthood, a tyrannical govern- 
ment, and an ancestral superstition, and yet use 
no efforts for their salvation, when, comparatively 
free from these influences, they breathe the pure 
atmosphere of a Protestant republicanism? Shall 
we have faith when the obstacles to success are 
sufficient to discourage the most confident, and 
yet have no faith when all the circumstances favor 
success? We would not diminish, but increase 
our efforts in other lands to bring perishing men 
to Christ. We would add to our contributions 
for each foreign field, and multiply our mission- 
aries. But while we would strengthen the out- 
posts, we would also fortify the citadel. While 
we would attend to the extremities, we would 
guard the heart. While we would more zeal- 
ously bear the truth abroad to the nations, we 
would still more earnestly press it upon them 
when they come to us, Humanity demands it; 
patriotism demands it; Christianity demands it. 
In view of our vast responsibilities to the teem- 
ing millions who crowd to our shores, had I a 
voice which would peal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, I would stand on some intermediate 
mountain, and cry in the ears of our American 
Zion, like Michael when he shouted his angels to 
battle, 


“ Awake, Jerusalem, awake, 
No longer in thy sins lie down; 
The garment of salvation take, 
Thy beauty and thy strength put on. 
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Shake off the dust that blinds thy sight, 
And hides the promise from thine eyes ; 
Arise, and struggle into light, 
Thy great Deliverer calls, Arise.” 


How is it that the scales thus cover our eyes? 
Why is it that we see men around us dropping into 
hell, and make such slight efforts for their rescue ? 
Why do we so flame with charity at a distance, 
and feel its fires burn so feebly when its subjects 
are close at hand? Faith can certainly bring 
these thousands to God. They have been sent 





heaving mass of humanity. Nor shall the rail- 
road and the steamboat alone lend assistance to 
this great work. Behold the great net-work of 
telegraphic wires! They pass from some distant 
village of a western prairie, stretching on one 
side over the Rocky Mountains, and under the 
stormy billows of the Pacific, they emerge at Pe- 
kin, and on the other over the summits of the 
Alleghanies, and under the waters of the Atlan- 
tic, they appear at Liverpool, and thence find 
their way to all the cities of the earth. Who 


here to be converted. And when they find Christ, | | shall say that intelligence of the conversion of one 
what will be their first impulses? It will be with | and another of our foreign population shall not be 
them as with the disciples on the day of Pente- | flashed over them to every part of our world? 


cost. Their first wish will be to scatter abroad 
the fires of salvation, 
their relatives and friends in the father-land. 
First the letter, like some white-winged messen- 
ger of peace, will be dropped into the office, and 
then speeded over the land and over the sea, till 
it finds its destination. The seal is broken; the 
contents are read; the news spreads through the 
family, and then through the neighborhood, that 
John, or Frederick, or Patrick, or Hans has been 
converted in America, and sends with it a thrill 
of divine electric power. Thus scores and hun- 
dreds are brought under its influence. But the 
converted foreigner can not discharge through a 
letter the full contents of his bursting soul. 
dreams of his native land. His home rises be- 
fore him in the darkness of the midnight. The 
forms of his friends haunt him. He sees the 
throne amid flashing fires, and them drop from 
the left hand to eternal woe. He writes, he 
prays, he agonizes. But he is not satisfied. He 
must go himself, and proclaim “the great things 
the Lord has done for him.” He leaves his 
home; he crosses the sea; he is surrounded by 
his family and his friends. Now mark the fact! 
He has the language in which to communicate his 
thoughts, just as the Jewish proselyte had who 
went to his home from the scenes of Pentecost. 
To learn it has not cost thousands of money and 
years of toil. It was born with him. It is the 
speech of his ancestors, It is a mysterious link 
binding him to the hearts of all who hear his 
words. It vibrates through every chord of their 
being, and unlocks all the secret sympathies 
of home, and kindred, and country. This man 
has found Christ in America, and the language 
of communication in the land of his childhood. 
He speaks, and men listen. They weep, they 
repent, they believe, they are converted to God. 
Thus a word spoken in America vibrates through 
the world. A wave on the great ocean here thus 
propagates itself from our shores through all the 


He | 


Their hearts will turn to | 





Thus God presses science into his service, and 
makes the ingenuity of man to praise him. 

In view of what has been advanced may we 
not safely affirm that our republic is designed by 
God to be a modern Jerusalem, and our age a 
modern Pentecost; and without discrediting what 
other nations and instrumentalities are achieving, 
assert, that by the salvation of our foreign popu- 
lation it is the Divine plan to have the Gospel 
proclaimed among the nations by those born on 
the same soil, and to the same language ? 

In support of the views advanced let our won- 
derful success in Germany, secured under the 
peculiar smile of Heaven, attest the wisdom of 
falling in with the plan of God in the salvation 
of men. Let the voices of hundreds converted 
through similar instrumentalities in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway be heard blessing the great 
Father for that Spirit which guided us unseen to 
the very methods by which the kingdom of the 
eternal Son was so rapidly and universally ex- 
tended in the days of the primitive Church. Let 
the chorus of those in glory, who have gone up 
from Europe and America since Dr. Nast pro- 
claimed his first Gospel message, be heard in 
ascriptions of praise for salvation full and free, 
published in their own tongue. And we may be 
assured that before the millennial glory bursts 
over the earth millions more, brought to the cross 
by this same zreat Pentecostal scheme, will swell 
the mighty anthem, till one universal and eternal 
strain of thanksgiving shall roll its melodies 
through the vast temple of the universe to the 
throne of Heaven’s majesty. 





HOW TO RELIEVE A TROUBLED MIND. 


A TrRovBLED mind is often relieved by main- 
taining a cheerful demeanor. The effort with- 
draws its attention from the cause of pain, and 
the cheerfulness which it promotes in others ex- 
tends by sympathy to itself. 
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MARY. 


BY LUBLLA CLARK, 


Unro another soul has dawned 
The bright, eternal morn; 

Into our heavenly Father’s house 
Another child is born. 


Full soon to our beloved oped 
The inner gate of day; 

And rest her early ransomed feet 
Far up the shining way. 

In her young face how could we fail 
To see the noontide near, 

Of that eternal life which had 
Such brief beginning here? 

But, newly fledged, her eager soul 
Essayed its upward flight, 

And, fieeing from our hold, was lost 
Beyond our heaven of sight. 

God from his ark had sent her forth: 
O, what might life have been! 

But-soon he resched his hand and took 
The restless wanderer in. 

How bitterly we think, sometimes, 
Our hearts with sorrow riven! 

How many songs she might have sung 
Before she sung in heaven! 

How many blessed hours had been 
We never shall have known, 

Since she hath left us making here 
Our pilgrimage alone. 

How might her reconciling notes 
Have symphonized earth’s din, 

And turned life’s outward dissonance 
To harmony within! 

Yet O, though, pressed with grief, we tread 
Murmuaring life’s onward way, 

We dare not think what might have been 
The peril of her stay ; 

What cruel fowler’s fatal dart 
Had pierced our darling’s breast 

What frightful tempests might have burst 
Upon her place of rest. 

O, blessed flight! from dangerous meads, 
Triumphantly to soar 

So early toward heaven’s mountain-top, 
To seek the vale no more. 

Henceforth no poisoned dart can harm ; 
No fowler’s hurtful snare, 

No killing blast, no night of storm 
Can reach our darling there. 

Unknown to us the boundless flights 
Her powers unpinioned dare, 

Beyond the spheres of light, in realms 
Of all-melodious air. 

O, let her wings celestial droop 
Above us, Father, near; 

Unseen by us her form, yet 0, 
Immeasurably dear. 

Let, now and then, some token blest 
Remind us of our love; 

Some soft-keyed benediction note 
Drop on us from above. 





THE WORLD. 


BY AMANDA T, JONES, 


Way should I weep for the World? 
Weeping would never avail 

To draw from his iron heart a sigh, 
Or loosen his coat of mail. 


Who to his lofty head, 
Or his bragging lips would trust? 

For still, with a giant’s mighty tread, 
He tramples us into the dust. 

Why for his smile should I pine? 
What can he give to me? 

Gold from the depths of the hard-worked mine, 
Pearls from the rolling sea? 

Nay! but he gives not these! 
And if he did, what then? 

Neither the wealth of land or seas 
Maketh the wealth of men. 

Many a man whose chest 
Locketh the shining gold, 

Knows of a room within his breast 
Empty, and dark, and cold. 

What are his blooming lands— 
What are his money-bags— 

When, in the night of death, he stands, 
A beggarly soul, in rags? 

And if to the World I kneel, 
What will he give me then ? 

Flowery wreaths for my spirits’ weal ? 
Loves of women and men? 

Nay! for the brightest flowers 
Wither along his path, 

And every soul, with its loves and powers, 
Weareth his sign of scath. 

O, beggarly World, depart ! 
Thou hast not a gift for me. 

Tears come out of my sorrowful heart— 
But I am not weeping for thee: 

Only for those who trust, 
World, in thy ficeting charms 

Weeping to see them fall like dust, 
Out of thy nerveless arms. 

O, semblance of wealth and worth, 
Where is thy boasted might? 

Canst thou not gather thy lovers forth 
Out of the land of night? 

Nay, then, thou World, depart ; 
For I have in my soul, to-day, 

A treasure, to which thy golden mart 
Is but as a pit of clay. 

Here—here in my heart there lies 
A palace of beauty rare— 

And sweet, white faces and holy eyes 
Look pleasantly on me there. 

They sing to me day by day, 
Those angels, sweet ballads of bliss: 

O, World, with thy glittering pageants gay, 
Thou givest me nothing like this, 

Thou callest thyself a king! 
Go, monarch, and leave me alone 

For an adder-coil is thy signet-ring, 
And a sepulcher thy throne. 
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GREAT STREAMS FROM LITTLE FOUNTAINS. 
BY REV. R. DONKERSLEY. 
“How often at a single word 
The heart with agony is stirred, 
And ties that years could not have riven 
Are scattered to the winds of heaven; 
A glance that looks what words would speak, 
Will speed the pulse and blanch the cheek; 
And thoughts, nor looked, nor yet expressed, 
Create a chaos in the breast !” 


ROF. AGASSIS says: “Florida was built by 
the coral worm and other marine animal- 
cule.” Napoleon, in his laconic manner, says: 
“Trifles make up perfection, but perfection itself 
is no trifle.” 

Every period of life is so intimately related to 
those which precede and succeed, that there are 
few incidents which do not, either for weal or 
woe, influence the future. Effects, too, are not to 
be estimated by the apparent significance of their 
cause. A pebble flung into. the ocean by a child 
may move its waters to their lowest depths. A 
cloud at its rising may be “little as a human 
hand,” but, increasing in bulk, and at length de- 
scending in fruitful showers, it will saturate the 
thirsty land, In the history of man mighty con- 
sequences frequently hinge upon seemingly trivial 
events; and the individual act of a moment 
is sometimes productive of results which flow 
through life and enter the eternal world. 

The history of man is a calendar of straws. 
“Tf the nose of Cleopatra had been shorter,” said 
Pascal, “Anthony might have kept the world.” 
The Mohammedans have a tradition that when 
their prophet concealed himself in Mount Shur, 
his pursuers were baffled by a spider’s web over 
the mouth of the cave. Demosthenes, rushing 
from the Athenian assembly, burning with shame 
in this the moment of his degradation, encoun- 
tered Satyrus. It was the apparition of his good 
spirit, and changed his fortune. The hisses of 
his countrymen melted into distance. He learned 
the art of elocution, and when he next ascended 
the bena his lip was roughened by no grit of the 
pebble. Socrates meeting Xenophon in a narrow 
gateway, stopped him by extending his stick 
across the path, and inquiring “how a man 
might attain to virtue and honor.” Xenophon 





ployment. He made application for the situation 
of clerk in a banking house, but was not admit- 
ted. On retiring from the banker’s presence he 
saw a pin lying on the ground, and stooping 
picked it up carefully and stuck it in his sleeve. 
The banker observing this said to himself, “ This 
young man will suit me, seeing he is not above 
taking care of trifles.’ The young man was 
recalled, a clerkship was given him, and in a 
few years Lafitte sat with princes and kings at 
their tables, and was the first banker in Paris. 
The most conspicuous of those fifty-six immor- 
talized names appended to that most renowned 
of all American documents—the Declaration of 
Independence—is that of John Hancock. But it 
is a fact, known perhaps to but few of the read- 
ers of that political instrument, that Mr. Hancock 
was not originally elected as a delegate to the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia. The ill- 
ness of James Bowdoin’s wife compelled that 
gentleman to remain at home, and Mr. Hancock 
was chosen as his substitute. To this trifling 
circumstance is Hancock indebted for the proud 
distinction he has gained of having his name en- 
rolled—where all the world may read it—fore- 
most on the roll of Independence! The great 
revolutionary conflict followed—with what re- 
sult has long been known to the civilized world. 
But if the narrative given us in the Historical 
Magazine of the cause of the war of 1812 is to 
be relied upon, it affords a still more striking 
illustration than the last preceding of the appro- 
priateness of our heading. “Two citizens of 
Providence, Rhode Island, both of the federal 
school of politics, chanced to quarrel. They 
were neighbors, and one of them owned: a pig, 
which had an inveterate propensity to perambulate 
in the garden of the other. The owner of the 
garden complained that his neighbor’s pig-sty 
was insufficient to restrain the pig, and the neigh- 
bor insisted that the garden fences were not in 
good repair. One morning, as the pig was taking 
his usual ramble, he was surprised in the act of 
rooting up some valuable bulbous roots. This 
was the ‘last feather’ and the owner of the 
garden instantly put the pig to death with a 
pitchfork. At the coming election the owner of 


the garden was a candidate for the Legislature, 


could not answer, and the philosopher, bidding | 
_ have voted for him, voted for the Democratic can- 


him follow, became thenceforward his master in 
ethics. These incidents were shadows of leaves 


on the stream, but they conducted Demosthenes | 
| Democrat was chosen by a majority of one; and 
| when the question of war with England was be- 
| fore the senate it was declared by a majority of 


into the temple of eloquence, and placed Xeno- 
phon by the side of Livy. 
In his youth the great banker, Lafitte, found 


himself in Paris, out of funds and out of em- , 


and his neighbor, who, but for the quarrel, would 


didate, who was elected by a majority of one. 
At the election for a United States senator, a 


only one.” 
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Apelles was a wise man when he altered the 
shoe in his picture on the suggestion of a cobbler. 
The cobbler in his appropriate calling was to be 
heard. “Follow a good hint, however you may 
come at it,” seems to have been the motto of 
Danncker, a celebrated German painter. At one 
time he had just finished, as was supposed, the 
sculpture of a figure of our Savior. On this 
work he had expended immense labor and skill. 
On the day of its exhibition it was greatly ad- 
mired by the visitors, and pronounced to be the 
masterpiece of his chisel. But, despite these high 
encomiums, the sculptor himself was dissatisfied 
with the figure. To his keen, artistic vision 
something was wanting. While in this dilemma 
as to wherein consisted the defect, a little boy, of 
whom he was very fond, came running into the 
room. The child threw an earnest gaze upon the 
statue; observing which, Danncker asked his 
opinion of it. “QO! it is grand, it is noble!” said 
the boy; “is it not a great man, my father? Is 
it not a king?” This suggested a new idea to 
the mind of the artist, and again he took up the 
instruments and resolved to alter the expression 
of the features. He bent his whole soul to the 
task. Night and day he hung over it, and at 
length he was rewarded. The majestic brow was 
relaxed. The stern features assumed an air of 
mild benevolence. Again he took the child by 
the hand, and drawing aside the curtains showed 
it to him. He looked at it earnestly a moment 
and then kneeled reverently before it. “It is He, 
our blessed Savior; he who said, ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven!” The 
persevering artist was satisfied, The curtain was 
drawn over the statue, and the chisel was never 
suffered to touch it again. Now, this perfection 
was attained by the simple suggestion of a “little 
one.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh was the first discoverer of 
the value of the potato as food for man. But 
the manner of that discovery presents a singular 
historical fact, and, at the same time, serves to 
show what important consequences result from 
trivial causes. Sir Walter first cooked the bail, 
and on attempting to eat it found it very unpala- 
table. One day he ordered a lot of dried weeds 
to be collected and burnt. Among these were 
found a lot of dried potatoes. After the bonfire 
these potatoes were picked up thoroughly roasted. 
Sir Walter tasted and pronounced them delicious. 
By this accident was discovered a species of food 
which has saved millions of the human race from 
starvation. 

Sir Walter Raleigh gave to the world not only 





a very useful, but also a very prolific vegetable, as 
the following fact appropriate to this paper may 
serve toshow. Some years ago a farmer in Tol- 
land, Connecticut, took from his pocket a small 
potato which somehow had got in there at home. 
It was thrown out with a smile, and the farmer 
taking. it into his hand to look at it, a curious 
little boy of twelve standing at his elbow asked 
him what it was. “O,” said he, “nothing but a 
potato, my boy; take it and plant it, and you 
shall have all that you can raise from it till you 
are free.” The lad took it, and the farmer thought 
no more about it at that time. The boy, however, 
not despising “small potatoes,” carefully divided 
it into as many pieces as he could find eyes, and 
put them into the ground. The product was 
carefully put aside in the fall and planted in the 
spring, and so on till the fourth year, when the 
yield being good the actual product was four 
hundred bushels! The farmer, seeing the pros- 
pect that the potato field would, by another year, 
cover the whole farm, asked to be released from 
his promise. 

Even temperance men may not be uninterested 
in the following curious historic fact bearing upon 
the origin of the “ Mocker.”. Wine was first dis- 
covered in Persia by Jemsheed, one of the earli- 
est monarchs, by the following incident. He was 
immoderately fond of grapes, and desired to pre- 
serve some, which were placed in a large vessel 
and lodged in a vault for future use. When the 
vessel was opened the grapes had fermented, and 
their juice was so acid that the king believed it 
must be poisonous. He had some bottles filled 
with it and poison written upon each; these were 
placed in his room. It happened that one of his 
favorite wives was affected with nervous head- 
ache; the pain distracted her so much that she 
desired death. Observing a bottle with poison 
written on it, she took it and swallowed its‘ con- 
tents. The wine, for such it had become, over- 
powered the lady, who fell into a sound sleep, and 
awoke much refreshed. Delighted with the rem- 
edy she repeated the dose so often that the king’s 
poison was all drank. He soon discovered this, 
and forced the lady to confess what she had done. 
A quantity of wine was made, and Jemsheed 
and all his court drank of this new beverage, 
which, from the manner of its discovery, is to 
this day named in Persia by the name of zcher- 
e-khoosh, or, “the delightful poison.” 

The following was a trifling incident, but its 
results have been great and eminently beneficial. 
A traveler sauntering through the lake districts 
of England some years ago, arrived at a small 
public house just as the postman stopped to 
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deliver a letter. A young girl came out to re- 
ceive it, She took it in her hand, turned it over 
and over, and asked the charge. It was a large 
sum—no less than a shilling. Sighing heavily 
she observed that it came from her brother, but 
that she was too poor to take it in, and she re- 
turned it to the postman. The traveler was a 
man of kindness as well as of observation; he 
offered to pay the postage himself, and, in spite 
of more reluctance on the girl’s part than he could 
well understand, he did pay it and gave her the 
letter. No sooner, however, was the postman’s 
back turned, than she confessed that the proceed- 
ing had been concerted between her brother and 
herself; that the letter was empty; that certain 
signs on the directions contained all that she wanted 
to know; and that, as they could neither of them 
afford to pay the postage, they had devised this 
method of franking the intelligence desired. The 
traveler pursued his journey, and, as he plodded 
over the Cumberland Fells he mused upon the 
badness of a system which drove people to such 
straits for the means of correspondence, and de- 
feated its own objects all the time. With most 
men such musings would have ended before the 
close of the hour; but this man’s name was Row- 
land Hill, and it was from this incident and these 
reflections, that the whole scheme of penny-post- 
age was derived. 

How much the literary and religious world is 
indebted to a certain schoolmaster, who, when on 
a visit to a neighboring Irish school, spoke a few 
words of encouragement to a timid lad, it is im- 
possible for us to calculate with certainty. This 
occurred some ninety years ago. The visitor in 
question being requested “to assist in hearing 
a few of the lads their lessons,” the last of 
these juveniles who came up, “hobbled through 
his lesson, though in a very indifferent manner,” 
and the teacher apologized to the stranger, and 
remarked that “that lad was « most grievous 
dunce.” The assistant, clapping the lad on the 
head, said, “Never fear, sir, this lad will make a 
good scholar yet.” These few words of cheer 
encouraged and fired the timorous and desponding 
youth. Had it not been for the penetrating dis- 
cernment and kindly words of this admirable 
judge of juvenile skulls, the world might never 
have heard of the Rev. Adam Clarke, LL. D., F. 
A. &., F. B.S. etc. What a mighty commentary 
these few timely words were upon the importance 
of having men of the right stamp for instructors 
of youth! Ah! and what a mighty “ Comment- 
ary in siz volumes quarto” this brief but em- 


phatic sentence flung from the brain of “a most 
| are destitute of the capacity to acquire them. 


grievous dunce |” 





Some months ago it was reported, through our 
public journals, that Rev. Mr. Selwood, of the 
Episcopal Church, missionary to Oregon, was in 
the Panama massacre, and was among the killed. 
Soon after this painful intelligence met the public 
gaze a letter was received from Mr. Selwood, in 
which he stated that he had received four wounds, 
and was disfigured for life. His narrow escape 
from death was described as follows: “After I 
had recovered, and previous to leaving the hospi- 
tal, one of my medical attendants said to me, ‘I 
look upon your escape as a miracle; the ball 
passed so near the heart, that it must have passed 
at the instant of its contraction; for if it had 
passed at its expansion, you must have been 
killed. Just one-ten’ of a second made all the 
difference in your case between life and death.’ ” 

Many years ago a Christian woman, on her way 
to the tabernacle in London, accosted a youth 
named Jokn Williams, asking him to accompany 
her to that place of public religious worship. 
John readily complied with the kindly, pious 
invitation. The good woman probably hoped 
that by this act she might be instrumental in 
bringing one soul to Jesus. But it is not likely 
that she thought that this Christian act was in- 
timately connected with the eternal salvation of 
many others dwelling in ‘a remote portion of our 
globe. But so it was, for John Williams became 
the apostle of civilization and mercy to the sav- 
age islanders of the Pacific; and his name is now 
identified with the most glorious triumphs which 
the Gospel has achieved in these modern times. 


“A smile of hope from those we love, 
May be an angel from above, 
A whispered welcome in our ears, 
Be as the music of the spheres; 
The pressure of a gentle hand, 
Worth all that glitters in the land; 
O! trifles are not what they seem, 
But fortane’s voice and star supreme,” 


——* 6 e—_—__— 


MANNERS. 

Tue charm of graceful manners must be refer- 
red to the principle of beauty—the beautiful in 
mind, the beautiful in action, and the beautiful in 
all things. The grace of embellishment is the 
final aim and finishing touch of Nature: and when 
she fails as a whole, she often succeeds in a part; 
and the manners of many-persons are like their 
countenances—there is not a single good feature in 
them taken separately, but the tout ensemble is ac- 
ceptable and passable. Manners truly refined are 
rarely seen. One-half of mankind have not the 
opportunity of cultivating them, and the other half 
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THE MODERN HISTORY OF PLANTS, 


BY WILLIAM MURPHY, M. D. 


“But changeful and unchanged the while, 
Your first and perfect form ye show, 
The same that won Eve’s matron smile 
In the world’s opening glow.” 
T best our knowledge of the past, as gathered 
ii from the broken and imperfect remains of 
former life, is but meager, The stamped impres- 
sions of leaves and stems which have lain buried 
for thousands of years, convey only a faint im- 
pression of what may have been a true picture of 
ancient forests. We discern the outlines with 
moderate clearness, but the more delicate shad- 
ings and tints are lost in the pervading gloom. 

It seems as if we were reading the headings of 
chapters now lost, and while gathering many new 
facts we long to peruse the pages that seem to 
have been blotted out forever. Not so scanty, 
however, are the records of modern days. In 
these no erasures occur—no blots are seen. The 
headings not only, but the chapters themselves, 
instinct with truthful pictures of an active life, are 
read with no omissions of detail to lead astray— 
no mists of obscurity to blind. The deposits of 
vegetable remains, which have taken place within 
the historical period upon the earth’s surface, af- 
ford striking and easily-understood illustrations 
of the manner in which such accumulations may 
have occurred in more ancient times, In the mod- 
ern peat-mosses we find the trunks of oaks and 
pines lying prostrate in every direction in the same 
manner as we see the remains of club-mosses, sig- 
illaria, and conifers in the coal-fields of past eras. 
The former are but blocks of wood, the latter are 
carbonized or vitrified, and in this respect only 
differ from the first. We thus see at the present 
time the same action giving rise to the same re- 
sults, only varied according to the profuseness of 
the vegetation, and the humidity and heat of the 
atmosphere. Vegetable life in every place and at 
all times is ever active. Resting not in the silent 
hours of night, toiling unceasingly for years, it 
gives color to the verdant roll of our meadows, 
and crowns our foresis with their long sweep of 
waving green. It gives to the bleak and barren 
rock the grateful covering of moss and lichen, 
and peoples marshes and fens with the tireless 
workers for the good of nations yet to come. 

The changes produced by plants within the 
historical era have, in many places, been very 
great. The aspects of large tracts of country have 
been entirely altered by causes which have ex- 
isted for a few hundred years only. Mosses or 
bogs are now found in several places in Britain, 


where formerly vast forests were cut and burned, 
by order of Parliament, to prevent the harboring 
of wolves and robbers. This practice was also in 
vogue among the Romans; and carrying out the 
strict orders of Severus, large tracts of country 
were denuded of their forests and have now be- 
come peats. It is in this manner that the reign 
of man upon the earth has been too often the 
usurping sway of a tyrant. <A broad trail of des- 
olation has followed his march, and he leaves 
behind him ruins, the rubbish of which he him- 
self is not able to clear away. Thus it is that 
large areas in Europe have been impoverished 
forever by the folly of man; and forests that 
were once the abodes of busy tribes, and might 
have been made, by the industry of man, rich in 
all the requirements of life, are now desolate, and 
afford a sad comment upon the wisdom and fore- 
thought of our race. 

It is not, however, by the agency of man alone 
that forests have given place to peat-mosses. The 
land in time becomes unsuited to the growth of 
allied species of trees, and the existing ones, 
through age, want of sufficient nourishment, and 
other causes, gradually fall and decay, or become 
imbedded in the remains Sf leaves and peat 
plants. This action is still farther hastened by 
the stagnation of water caused by the fallen trunks 
and branches, and by a cold and damp atmosphere, 
the result of such a situation in a northern cli- 
mate. In this way extensive marshes are formed 
in elevated situations, and wide tracts of quaking 
moss are found above the level of the surround- 
ing country. The imbedding of the trunks of 
pines, oaks, and birches is of quite common occur- 
rence in their accumulations of vegetable mold. 
Large quantities of timber have been quarried 
from them and used for fuel; and in Hatfield 
Moss in Yorkshire, which is supposed to have 
been a forest eighteen hundred years ago, firs 
have been found ninety feet long, and used for 
masts and keels of vessels. From the same place 
an oak was dug larger than any now growing in 
the British islands. In Jutland and Holstein the 
trunks of Scotch and other firs have been found 
at the bottom of peat-mosses, although no such 
trees have grown wild there for five hundred 
years; showing that in all probability the land 
had become barren in materials necessary to the 
growth of pines. White, in his history of Sel- 
borne, states that in Walmar forest the bogs 
‘abounded in the trunks of oak, willow, and alder, 
and speaks of a piece of the former taken from 
one of them as being as dark colored and heavy 
| as ebony. The quaint Evelyn in his Sylva re- 
marks, “There are in Cumberland, on the sea- 
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shore, trees sometimes discovered at low water 
and at other times, that lay buried in the sand; 
and in other mossy places of that shire ’t is re- 
ported the people frequently dig up the bodies of 
vast trees without boughs, and that by direction 
of the dew alone in summer, for they observe it 
never lies upon that part under which those trees 
are interred.” 

With the trunks are also associated the leaves 
and fruits of the different imbedded trees, and we 
thus find the cone and leaves of pines, the acorns 
of the oak, and the nuts of the hazel lying scat- 
tered in the vicinity of the parent trees. How 
sad the thought that these 


“Majestic groves of olden time 
Perished, with all their dwellers;” 


that the grand old forests of the first years of 
our race should have passed away from our sight, 
and have sunk to decay! 

Vast tracts of country are rendered entirely 
worthless for agricultural purposes by the presence 
of these dreary wastes. One-tenth of the surface 
of Ireland is covered by mosses, and one on the 
Shannon is estimated to be fifty miles long and 
two or three broad. The great Marsh of Mon- 
toine is said to be fifty leagues in circumference. 
The great Dismal Swamp, lying upon the borders 
of North Carolina and Virginia, is supposed to 
occupy an area of from six hundred toa thousand 
square miles, and upon three sides is several fect 
higher than the surrounding country. The soil, 
in most places, resembles peat, and is soft enough 
to enable one to thrust a pole twelve or fifteen 
feet into the yielding mud. The swamp is trav- 
ersed by canals, and, in the center, twenty-two 
miles from Norfolk, is Lake Drammond, a sheet 
of water some seven miles across, The juniper, 
the white pine, and the gum-tree are quite com- 
mon; but the cypress—taxodium distichum— 
more than any other, gives character to the marsh. 
Rising from its broad base of gnarled and knotted 
roots, its trunk soft and verdant, with a growth 
of cryptogamic plants, its branches adorned with 
gayly-floating festoons, it spreads its dense foliage 
over all else, and hides the light of the sun from 
the reeking dens beneath. The undergrowth 
consists of thickets of evergreen bay, myrtle, and 
green brier, with vast fields of coarse reeds, while 
a rich carpet of moss spreads over the surface of 
the bog itself, upon which, in every direction, lie 
the trunks of fallen and partially-decayed trees. 
In the deep fastnesses of the swamp, roaming over 
its covered fens, and forcing their way through its 
entangled thickets, are found bear, deer, opossums, 
raccoons, and wild cattle, while fugitives from 





slavery and justice, still more secretive, perhaps 
still more wild, find a home in the midst of soli- 
tude and desolation. In the dark and turbid 
waters, in the hot and steaming air, we find those 
loathsome tribes of lower life which complete the 
picture of the poet— 


“ Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds; 
His path was ragged and sore, 
Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
And many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before. 


And when on the ground he sunk to sleep— 
If slumber his eyelids knew— 
He lay where the deadly vine doth weep 
Its venomous tear, and nightly steep 
The flesh with blistering dew. 


And near him the she-wolf stirred the brake, 
The copper-snake breathed in his ear; 
Till starting, he cried, from his dreams awake, 
O when shall I see the dusky lake 
And the white canoe of my dear!” 


Extending from the north-western corner of 
France through Belgium, north Germany, and 
Russia, sweeps an undulating plain, occupied, for 
the mos¢ part, by heaths; and in which compara- 
tively dry and sandy fields alternate with moist, 
boggy tracts, similar, in many respects, to the 
mosses of Switzerland and south Germany. Over 
this vast surface the heather holds undisputed 
sway; and the reddened tint of its acicular 
foliage stretches far out upon the expanding plain- 
Here and there, rising from the margin of the 
moist moors, is a taller vegetation of arborescent 
species; and still less frequently magnificent oaks 
break the monotony of the view, and add an un- 
expected charm to the scenery around. In the 
northern part of Europe, in the region of mosses 
and lichen, the heather disappears, and the dry 
and barren tracts are covered with a grayish lichen, 
while an almost floating meadow of mosses cov- 
ers the soft and yielding tracts which constitute 
the quaking bogs of other lands. . Conferva often 
play a most conspicuous part in changing bodies 
of standing water into beds of peat, or else, at 
least, in converting them into a half-fluid mass, 
the pleasant green of whose surface hides the 
dark and turbid waves below. These insignifi- 
cant plants appear upon the water as a green 
floating scum, and, dying, fall to the bottom. 
Thus it is that layer after layer of vegetable 
mold accumulates, till, in the course of time, the 
pond becomes a shaking mass, and mosses and 
other peat plants secure a footing upon the sur- 
face. These are followed by a higher race of 
vegetation, and, finally, trees plant themselves 
over the drear and reeking vaults beneath. But 
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life is to them a struggle. Their roots become 
water-soaked and dead, and the tree thus deprived 
of its support and nourishment reels and totters, 
then sinks beneath the dark, ingulfing flood, 
Ages after, it may be, its trunk is quarried from 
the moss, a relic of the forests of past times. We 
thus see that among the vegetable hordes which 
find a home on the earth’s surface and a grave in 
its bosom, and among those which repose: secure 
upon the restless waters, there are causes in opera- 
tion which plant upon the dreary plain the seeds 
of future beauty, or transmute the pleasant valley 
into the solitary wild. Who would have thought 
that beings occupying the lowest place in the 
scale of organic life, sinking beneath the waters, 
upon the surface of which they were generated, 
could have changed, in time, the large ponds of a 
country into “dismal swamps,” miles in extent; 
could have caused to be preserved, for future gen- 
erations, the massive trunks of giant trees; and 
could have furnished for whole communities the 
genial warmth of the hearth, and to the inhabit- 
ants of cities, the safety and pleasure of almost 
continuous day! Such is the great goodness of 
God—such the government of him whose mercy 
endureth forever. Oxyd of iron constitutes a 
characteristic ingredient of these peat-mosses, and 
illustrates, in a striking nranner, the power which 
the feeblest forces acquire when continued for long 
periods, 

This bog iron ore is found at the bottom of the 
moss as hard pan, and gives to the oak timber 
found in their localities its dark ebony color. 
The researches of Ehrenberg have very clearly 
proved the sources of this ore to be the debris of 
millions of organisms now generally supposed to 
be plants. Here, as elsewhere, we see how vast 
are the throngs of busy life that build up the 
structure of the earth, that crowd the dark pas- 
sages of the moving flood, and float joyous and 
free upon the sunny curtains of the clouds. The 
tramp of the races of this world, as they pass 
along the beaten lines of march, is as ceaseless as 
the motion of the spheres. Not a particle of 
time is struck from the wide domain of the future 
but bears upon its wings the echoing of the tire- 
less tread of the armies of the living God—the 
conquerors of the things which now are, the crea- 
tors of the things that are to come. So that the 
earth, as it vaults through the starlit universe, 
bearing upon its bosom the pictures of fields 
smiling in the golden gleam of approaching har- 
vest, of villages reposing in fresh and pleasing 
quiet, and of forests green, with babbling brooks, 
is vocal with the constant breathings of a restless 
life. 





An interesting chapter in the history of peat- 
mosses is the manner in which they sometimes 
break through the green covering which. confines, 
their contents overflowing the surrounding dis- 
tricts. This accident occurred in 1771 to the 
Solway Moss, which, on account of heavy rains 
falling in December, had become very much dis- 
tended. Upon the tenth of that month the turfy 
covering gave way and a black lava-like stream 
began to creep over the country. Several cot- 
tages were entirely submerged and some four 
hundred acres of land; and the quantity of mud 
discharged was so great as to cover the lowest 
part of the deluged country to the depth of fifteen 
feet. A similar accident took place in Ireland in 
the year 1831. A sudden thaw of snow having 
filled the bog near Bloomfield it gave way, and a 
stream of mud swept across the country with 
great violence. Timber and stones were carried 
along with it, wide and deep ravines were cut in 
the yielding soil, and the foundation of the road 
leading to St. James’s Well was carried away for 
a breadth of two hundred yards, It is from the 
bursting of bogs that bodies of water have been 
filled up from their bottom with alternate layers 
of peat and other materials. These deposits are 
common on the shores of the Baltic and German 
seas. We thus explain the mystery which at- 
taches itself to the finding of nautical instruments, 
pieces of vessels, and oars in the peat of Europe, 
the bogs having formerly been lakes or arms of 
the sea. 

The filling of lakes by peat strongly contrasts 
with the sudden submersion of wooded tracts, 
which has sometimes taken. place. As an illus- 
tration, the submerged forests of Cornwall and 
Normandy may be mentioned. According to 
Cornish tradition, the space between Mount’s Bay 
and the Scilly Islands, on the south-west coast of 
England, was once a wooded tract. In the year 
709, as legendary lore will have it, the forest to 
the extent of six miles sank beneath the waters, 
leaving Mount St. Michael an islet of the sea. 
As if to prove the correctness of this tradition, 
Dr. Boriasse, in 1757, on account of a very vio- 
lent sea which left parts of the sand bare, was 
enabled to examine the roots of the submerged 
forest, and also the ground beneath the overlying 
sand. The roots were firmly imbedded in the 
soil, and, in some instances, were plentifully 
pierced by the teredo, a species of moliusk at- 
tacking the bottom of ships and other submerged 
timber. The wood was found well preserved, 
and on some the bark remained entire. Willow, 
oak, hazel, and a rush—juncus aquaticus—were 
thus kept sound for one thousand years beneath 
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the surface of the waves. Singular as this ex- 
huming from the bosom of the sea of the relics 
of ancient forests may appear, a still more inter- 
esting relic of former life was quarried from a 
bog in the county of Donegal, in Ireland. A 
wooden hut, twelve feet square, was discovered 
with its roof sixteen feet below the original sur- 
face of the bog. It was built of thick oak plank, 
without any iron, and one side was entirely open. 
It was nine feet high, but divided into two stories 
of about four feet each. A stone chisel lay upon 
the floor, and a pathway was traced several yards 
to a hearth-stone, near which were several bushels 
of partly-burned charcoal, with nut-shells and 
blocks of wood. How far back into the mists 
and obscurities of the past do we trace these pri- 
mal records of our race! 

How strange a thing to visit the lowly dwelling 
of the rude forefathers of a nation, and to feel 
how dark must have been the shadows of igno- 
rance, when the feeblest rays of knowledge only 
served for the humblest purposes of life! In those 
days of the infancy of mankind how dark a pic- 
ture do we find drawn of the boasted wisdom and 
inherent nobility of our natures! After that epoch, 
when the cavern animals wandered over the sur- 
face of Europe, and when the vast tracts, now the 
scene of the sovereignty of man,‘were traversed 
by the elephant, the rhinoceros, and their conge- 
ners, began the sad tale of sorrow and of sin. 
Ever since that period, as we grope our way along 
the dark passages and among the smoldering 
tuins of the past, we meet with the scattered 
wrecks of the works of man. From the hum- 
blest hut of the barbarous Britain to the proudest 
pile of Roman architecture; from the chisel on 
the hearth-stone and the rude canoe of the savage 
to the remains of nautical instruments and vessels, 
we see the footprints of our forefathers long since 
passed away, and whose history is only read 
through dim and blotted characters, and in broken 
aud imperfect sentences.’ But blotted and imper- 
fect as may be the record, we learn that since the 
advent of man nature herself has suffered no 
change. 

Terrible have been the throes which have shook 
the rock-ribbed frame-work of the world, Fiercely 
destructive have been the molten fires raging with 
surging waves among her caverned depths. Wide- 
spread devastation has stalked with menacing 
steps, threatening pestilence and famine, or has 
spread its dark pall of solitude and death over 
many a fertile plain. But Nature, ever kind, 
ever beneficent in her works, has, in many instan- 
ces, only added fresh charms to a beauty before 
complete. Failing in this, when the judgments 


of God are abroad upon the earth, she sets in 
train a series of forces to build up the ruined 
walls, and to hide the unseemly breach by the 
genial hue of the clinging moss, and the grace 
and beauty of the hanging vine. It is ever thus. 
The beautiful of the earth is never lost—it never 
dies. It speaks to our hearts in a thousand differ- 
ent forms, but in the same language—in the lan- 
guage of love. Grand as may be the conception 
of the man of science concerning the attributes 
of God, lofty as may be his aspirations toward a 
higher knowledge of the ways of his Creator, it 
is left for the Christian philosopher to feel that 
language spoken to his glowing heart : 

“He turneth rivers into a wilderness, and the 
water-springs into dry ground. A fruitful land 
into barrenness, for the wickedness of them that 
dwell therein. He turneth the wilderness into a 
standing water, and dry ground into water-springs. 
And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that 
they may prepare a city for habitation; and sow 
fields, and plant.vineyards, which may yield fruits 
of increase. Whoso is wise, and will observe 
these things, even they shall understand the lov- 
ing-kindness of the Lord.” 


ek 1 os 


DIRGE FOR THE ROSES. 


BY MARY E, WILCOX. 


Avas! they all are dead! 
That gentle race that filled the earth with bloom! 
No more their faint breath on the air is shed: 
Weep for their early doom. 


Each garden walk was bright 
Where their triumphant beauty proudly smiled, 
And native buds looked upward to the light ~ 
From woodlands dim and wild. 


Fairest of all things fair ; 
Loveliest of all the gentle tribes of flowers; 
Dear gift of God; pledge of his thoughtful care 
For every want of ours. 


Autumn must come and go 

With his bright forests and his golden grain; 

And Spring must break through Winter’s chains of snow 
Ere roses bloom again. 


And when they next come forth, 
Many who this year joyed to watch their bloom, 
Will sleep, unmindfal of the flowers of earth, 
In some forgotten tomb. 


Ah! none may dare to say 
That he will live to see a next year’s rose! 
For he who made our spirits, only knows 
When they will pass away. 


The roses’ flight from earth 
Warns us that we erelong must likewise flee, 
| But their sure resurrection shadows forth 
| Our immortality. 
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DUTIES OF THE WIFE. 


BY THRACE TALMON, 


HE Empress Josephine, when writing to a 

friend on the eve of her marriage with Bona- 
parte, said: “Once decided, come what may, I 
shall be resigned.” Having married, it becomes 
the wife’s duty to take a very different view of 
her husband than. when she was deliberating 
about the object of her choice. The marriage tie 
is sacred, and, except for the reason given in the 
Bible, should be indissoluble, so long as the 
parties live. For this reason the marriage state 
is one which should be regarded in the most 
careful light, and never, for a moment, with the 
trifling estimate given to many another event. 

Would we have “domestic happiness, the only 
bliss which has survived the fall,” a great and 
ever-progressive work of charity, good works, and 
love must be carried forward. This can not 
be accomplished by carelessness, indifference, or 
mere impulse. So soon as the bride becomes a 
wife, in the majority of instances, she is expected 
to assume more or less responsibility of domestic 
affairs. She is no longer supposed to have her 
chief aim to shine in company, play the piano, 
and be caressed by every one. If she does- not 
know how to guide the house and make her 
home orderly and attractive, her husband will be 
disappointed. Too often the husband finds his 
wife a totally-different being from the young lady 
whom he regarded as his angel—the guiding star 
of his destiny, Then she appeared all neatness, 
order, sweetness, elegance. Now she is the re- 
verse. / At breakfast she appears before him with 
disheveled hair, a soiled wrapper, no collar, and 
no bright, cheerful smile for all, and particularly 
for him. Her rooms are now suffered to accumu- 
late dust and confusion. If he ventures to re- 
monstrate, instead of the words which once were 
like “odorous gums and balm,” are retorts which 
may be compared to vinegar and unripe persim- 
mons. 

Perhaps the husband quotes “my mother,” or 
“my aunt,” or “my cousin” as an example of 
superior housekeepers. This only adds fuel to 
the flame. The young wife bursts into tears, 
forgetting that it is as natural for a husband to 
allude to these relatives under such circumstances 
as for a citizen when abroad to patriotically fall 
back upon allusions to “my country.” 

‘But why does the wife suffer herself to fall 
into such habits of negligence and disorder, and 
this often, too, before she is burdened with many 
family cares and labors? Simply because now 
“it is only my husband,” whereas formerly it 





was “my lover, and if I do not attend closely to 
appearances I may lose him.” After marriage 
she regards him as a fixed fact, and, however 
negligent and disagreeable she may be, he must 
endure it. But nothing can be a more positive 
error. It is this which often drives the husband 
abroad for society, where he falls into habits of 
dissipation and becomes ruined. It is the imper- 
ative duty of the wife to be as tidy, as agreeable, 
and orderly in all her arrangements as possible, 
that her husband may find no spot on earth so 
fascinating to him as home. . 

, If the circumstances of the husband are such 
that the wife is expected to perform the labor of 
domestic affairs, she should, first of all, seek to 
cook well. Notwithstanding the high and noble 
prerogatives of man, he is an animal that is 
greatly influenced by a good or poor dinner. 
Bad cooking has destroyed more domestic happi- 
ness than the bad performance of all the accom- 
plishments in the world. To this qualification 
should be added those of punctuality, good taste, 
and good order. 

But if the husband’s estate be such as to 
render only supervision necessary, the wife should 
know how to order her servants aright, and how 
all matters should be disposed, that she may not 
be cheated, enslaved, or disappointed in the re- 
sults. (The subject of the direction of servants 
will be more fully treated in a subsequent chap- 
ter.) 

-1. A most important duty of the wife is obedi- 
ence. This word usually is exceedingly unpleas- 
ant to feminine ears, and those who utter it must 
be prepared for severe criticism. In the present 
day and generation other phrases, such as “equal- 
ity of the sexes,” “‘woman’s rights,” and many 
another of similar significance, are much more 
popular and sooner obtain respectful hearing. 
But no. man or woman can reverse the order of 
nature and the laws of God. The words of the 
almighty Author of all, were, to our first mother, 
“ He shall rule over thee.” Milton puts into the 
speech of Eve to her husband these words: 


“What thou bid’st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains ; 
God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.” 


Observes another author : 


“Women are so simple 
To offer war when they should sue for peace ; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 
When they are bound to love and obey.” 


Again it is said : 


“Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 
Even such a woman oweth to her husband. 
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And, when she ’s froward, peovish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul-contending rebel, 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord ?” 


Not that it is woman’s duty to submit to man 
to.a conflict with what is just and right; but if 
every wife would seek to be guided by such sen- 
timents as these, purely and sincerely, s0 far as 
appears right according to the laws of God, she 
would more certainly secure happiness for her- 
self and others. The wife should never begin by 
usurping a power or an ‘appearance of power 
which does not belong to her.; She should avoid 
all such expressions as “my house,” “my things,” 
“my servants,” ete, “I am going to have things 
thus ;” but always should convey the idea that 
her husband had an equal right with her, at least, 
to own, command, and control. It should make 
no difference whether the property came by her; 
she should conceal her rights under the aspect of 
politeness and respect for her husband. If she 
were formerly without means, and has no real 
warrant for such assumption, the matter becomes 
only the worse and more inexcusable. Never 
should a wife command her husband like a serv- 
ant: “Go and do thus for me;” or, “I must 
have that or this done in such a way.” Some 
husbands are too good-tempered and magnani- 
mous to appear to notice such an exhibition of 
bad taste, but the majority of men will. not sub- 
mit to this unbecoming and self-imposed author- 
ity in the wife. They soon say to themselves, 
“This does not sound well, it appears as though 
my wifé were the lion and I-her jackal.” This 
is one of those imperceptible ways by which the 
love of the husband is diminished... j 

There are cases where the wife must control, 
must lead, or there will be no control and no diree- 
tion of affairs. The wife is evidently more capa- 
ble of acquiring a livelihood, is more experienced 
and more thoroughly business like. They should 
then throw the vail of secrecy and respect over 
such superior action, and should lead their hus- 


bands with invisible chains, never using the whip, | 


but should endeavor to get them on as donkeys 
are urged forward—by holding turnips before 
their nose. They should be magnets to attract 
after them their leaden husbands. In cases of 
whipping and driving there is ever contention, 
misery, and disgrace, whereas, in the other case, 
an inevitable evil is endured peaceably, much 


trouble is saved, and the wife gains the credit of | 


being good-tempered and a capital manager. 
All wives may rule their husbands, but the 
majority fait in the attempt by reason of an un- 


reasonable choice of means. Some are so reso- ! 





lutely persistent that their husbands are fain to 
yield to them for the sake of peace. Sancho 
Panza said of his wife: “If she once takes in 
hand to persuade me to any thing, no cooper’s 
adze drives the hoops of a barrel as she drives at 
her purpose till she hath gained it.” Some en- 
deavor to get the rule by incasing themselves in 
an armor of sullen silence as impervious as the 
shield of Ajax, than which few things are more 
aggravating or more inconsistent with the true 
spirit of a true and noble woman. Some go 
alone, after first mysteriously hinting at the de- 
lights of self-destruction, and thus hold them- 
selves aloof with their eyes riveted upon a par- 
ticular figure in the carpet till they think they 
have made all the household sufficiently uncom- 
fortable and scared the children nearly out of 
their senses. 

Various and subtile methods have women by 
which they endeavor to get the “upper hand,” 
but there is no way so effective as to first control 
themselves. Nothing is. absolutely easier than 
for a wife to rule her husband. In one sense it is 
true to nature, as in another sense, that man was 
made to rule the woman. The French have a 
proverb that “women can do every thing, because 
they rule those who command every thing.” The 
first man- suffered himself to be persuaded and 
ruled by his wife. Many of the great men in all 
ages—em perors, potentates, philosophers, and di- 
vives—have yielded to the influence and persua- 
sion of woman. Bonaparte, the greatest general 
who ever lived, was in the frequent habit of con- 
sultation with Josephine. Washington and Jack- 
son were well known to often seek advice from 
their wives. But, in order to acquire and retain 
such .an honorable position of counselor to the 
husband, the wife must be discriminating, faith- 
ful, and prudent, at all times making his interest 
her own. 

2. Another important duty of the wife is to 
strictly retain her husband’s confidence. A wife 
who can keep secrets and give judicious advice 
upon them, is an invaluable treasure and truly 
worthy the respect of the wisest and noblest men 
on earth. 

3. It is the duty of the wife to be silent re- 


| specting her husband’s faults, unless in those ex- 


tremely rare cases where advice and aid are in- 
dispensable. Let a wife begin to speak ill of her 
husband, and she will know not-where to cease. 
She is also thus injuring herself. If others do 
not agree with her, she will incur censure; if she 
gain friends to herself, she injures her husband, 
and, consequently, detracts from her own honor. 
Both parties usually have friends. A war ensues, 
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and domestic peace is banished. Some wives 
appear never so interested as when detailing the 
faults of their own husbands. They are their 
perpetual target for all manner of reproaches. 
They would rather die than hold their peace. 
This is a sad spectacle of domestic life, and one 
over which the angels well might weep. It is in- 
disputable that multitudes of wives have to suf- 
fer greatly all manner of sins and indignities, but 
the proclaiming of such suffering upon the house- 
tops only magnifies the evil. 

How much more admirable the picture of Pa- 
tience on a monument, smiling at grief, than of 
Xantippe, pouring indignation upon her husband’s 
devoted head from her chamber window! If re- 
proaches and invectives really accomplished good, 
they might be partially tolerated, but, in no case, 
was a husband ever improved by grievous words 
which stir up anger. 

To avoid any approach into this great error, no 
wife should ever have a friend so true, so inti- 
mate, and confidential as to whisper into her ear 
the slightest confidence which impairs the honor 
of her husband, except in those cases of extrem- 
est suffering where forbearance would seem next 
toacrime. Even in such cases the least possible 
said the better. Especially should a wife never 
allow herself what she may think the trivial 
error of criticising her husband about any of his 
peculiarities before others. She should never 
think a clever joke at the expense of the hus- 
band exceedingly smart. 

4. It is the duty of a wife not to argue and 
wrangle upon political topics or any other excit- 
ing subject of debate with her husband before 
others; indeed, in no case, except it appear im- 
perative to defend the truth, Much domestic 
happiness has been destroyed by a wife being 
violently in favor of one political party while the 
husband was as violently in favor of the oppos- 
ing one. The spectacle of a woman debating 
with excited face and loud, decided words, es- 
pecially upon politics, is simply ridiculous. 

5. A wife should be judicious in her expendi- 
tures. First, she should avoid extravagance. 
Many women appear to think that all they can 
obtain from their husband’s means is clear gain. 
No sooner are they married than they plunge 
into all kinds of extravagance. Such a woman 
sees the wives of other men have liberal allow- 
ances for dress, furnishings, and travel, and she 
determines that she will receive no less. For a 
time, perhaps, the husband supplies her exorbi- 
tant demands, unwilling to thwart her desires or 
appear mean in her estimation, while she contin- 


ues to expend with the utmost recklessness, and 
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often gives largely also to her family friends. 
Too often the result of this course is the eventual 
ruin of the husband. 

Second, a wife should avoid the opposite ex- 
treme—parsimony. Some wives actually stint 
their husbands in their daily allowance at table. 
They will not use the provisions in their hands 
sufficiently to keep the family comfortable. To 
save expense, to avoid unnecessary trouble, or 
to keep a servant employed about some other 
thing, they will cook as little as possible. In 
this way husbands are soon driven abroad for 
comfort, and acquire the habits of intemperance 
while patronizing saloons and club-meetings. 
VEvery wife should keep an exact account of 
her expenditures, both personal and for the fam- 
ily. She will then ascertain what it requires to 
live, and can the better estimate how much of 
her husband’s income she can afford to expend. 
Where no such account is kept, she will have but 
an imperfect idea of the aggregate of little things, 
and she will spend much more than she really 
intends. jOn no account should she run up bills 
for her husband to settle. If her husband is so 
situated that he can not provide her with ready 
money, she had better wait till the money is in 
her hand. She will get along with much less 
expenditure in this case. Little purchases and 
great so quickly run up a bill of a large amount 
that, if they are paid as fast as purchased, she 
will avoid the astonishment and chagrin which 
sometimes succeeds a bill of purchase including 
numerous items. 

6. The wife should see to it that she gives her 
husband no occasion for jealousy of her fidelity 
in affection for him. Many young wives regard 
it a fine thing to flirt with gentlemen after their 
marriage. A familiar companionship or spirited 
correspondence with another gentleman is an 
especial delight to them. Sometimes they are in 
the hight of exultation if they can attract a 
married man away from his wife, so that he will 
prefer their society and greatly admire them for 
looks, manner, or other qualification. They de- 
light in receiving attentions to the neglect of the 
gentleman’s wife, and will, in numberless artful 
ways, endeavor to secure his affections, to them- 
selves. If the neglected victim of their wiles 
should betray her sorrow by wincing and uneasi- 
ness, they will only make their triumph the more 
conspicuous. A woman of this class is but a 
fiend in human disguise. 

A wife should always beware of getting in the. 
habit of being flattered and delighted with the 
admiration of other gentlemen than her husband.. 
She may, at first, be perfectly innocent and 
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unconscious of evil, till, by degrees, the interest 


becomes enlisted with such ardor as leads to un- | 


happiness, sometimes farther—to crime. She 
should never begin to ask herself if such and such 
gentlemen beside her husband will be pleased if 
she dress in this or that style, or do this and 
that. She should never catch herself thinking 
that one gentleman is an Adonis, while her hus- 
band is a Vulcan; another a hero, while her hus- 
band is a donkey; a third a divine, while her 
husband is a “dreadfully-wicked man.” 

She should also be mindful that husbands do 
not like to hear the praises of other men too fre- 
quently or too enthusiastically from the lips of 
their wives. They may say little, but they think 
the more, and such thoughts will not contribute 
to domestic peace. She should, in particular, be 
cautious in what terms she speaks of her pastor, 
her physician, and her music masier, if she have 
one. Neither must she ever expatiate largely 
upon the admirable qualities of the great man of 
the neighborhood, if he chance to be a good friend 
of the house and to have a wife who is not par- 
ticularly interesting. 

A wife should never take a ride with one of 
these individuals if her husband has the slightest 
sensitiveness in regard to them, only in a case of 
strict necessity, and that not more than once, un- 
less at the particular request of the husband. 

Let no one affirm that these things pertain to 
affected scrupulousness of manner, or, in other 
words, are prudery. Momentous matters often 
proceed from small beginnings; and if all the bit- 
terness and feud of domestic life over the world 
were carefully understood, it would be seen that a 
large proportion proceeds from such trifling matters 
as these. A wife should therefore study her hus- 
band’s disposition, and if she find that he is at 
all disposed to jealousy, she should carefully 
avoid the least appearance of evil which may 
disturb his peace. 

7. On the other hand the wife should have a 
care that she be not jealous of her husband. 
Some husbands are sufficiently cruel to enjoy tor- 
turing their wives by detailing to them the supe- 
rior attractions of other women, when they actu- 
ally have no other object than to ascertain if they 
are sufficiently beloved to be objects of jealousy. 
The wisest course for the wife under such circum- 
stances is to incase herself with the armor of in- 
difference and forbearance, seeking no revenge or 
‘retaliation, and betraying no trace of the jealousy 
which-the husband expects. 

“Wives are often jealous where there is no 
cause. This can be obviated by having a care 


not ‘to magnify trifles, not to misconstrue words | 


| of motives, and by exercising that charity which 
suffereth long and is kind. Much domestic mis- 
ery has originated from pitiably-unfounded jeal- 
ousies. In no such case should a wife give ex- 
pression of such feelings to her husband; for if 
she does, it is at the risk of peace and all true 
affection. 

But where there is not only apparent but real 
cause for jealousy, it is the duty of the wife to 
kindly but firmly remonstrate with the husband, 
and to seek to influence him for the better by 
every wise and cautiously-devised method. If 
this prove of no avail, and she becomes aware 
that real crime exists, she has a right, according 
to the laws of God and man, to seek a dissolu- 
tion of the tie that binds her to him, and then to 
forever be separated from him. Even in this, the 
extremest case, if she can forgive, and, for the 
sake of peace and the good of her children, if 
she have any, continue to abide under the same 
roof and wear the title of wife, she may accom- 
plish a great work—a hallowed mission on earth, 
which shall win the respect of all, and, hereafter, 
the glorious reward promised to those who come 
out of great tribulation. 

8. A wife should never be so selfish as to be 
unwilling that her husband should love his rela- 
tives. “For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother and cleave to his wife.’ But this 
does not teach that he should refrain from loving 
them. She should be careful not to needlessly 
criticise his relatives, remembering what her own 
feelings would be under like circumstances. If 
he have a father, or mother, or brother, or sister, 
or other friend who has the most ridiculous or 
unpleasant peculiarities to her, she should never 
expose them to his notice or to the criticism of 
others. For want of similarity of education or 
congeniality of taste, she may not enjoy a close 
companionship with such relatives of her hus- 
band, but that should not prevent her from using 
them kindly so as not to incur the displeasure of 
any party. But if, after the most judicious usage 
of them, she fails to win their favor and be- 
comes the innocent target for their malicious 
abuse, let her continue steadfast in that course of 
conduct which shall eventually prove to the 
world the falsity of all such aspersions. 

On the contrary, if her husband’s friends are 
particularly favorable to her, and take frequent 
occasion to contribute to her happiness by their 
kind offices, let her see to it that she be not un- 
grateful for such favors, and that she be entirely 





willing that her husband as well as herself should 
| seek to repay them with words and acts of affec- 
tion. 
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9. A wife should properly receive and enter- 
tain her husband’s gentlemen acquaintance, if she 
have reason to esteem them as no dishonor to the 
house. If they taint her rooms with the fumes 
of tobacco, soil the hgngings on the walls, and 
otherwise impair the luster of the house, she 
should remember that the world was made for a 
great variety of uses, and not simply for her own 
especial and peculiar accommodation. However 
unpleasant these things may be, they are not to 
be compared to the exhibition of frowns, and 
wrathfal purposes of non-endurance. Let her 
remonstrances be made kindly to her husband 
alone, and if he be not sufficiently magnanimous 
to consult her preferences in future, she must 
school herself to endurance, and by her example 
of dignity and correctness, be ever a silent re- 
proof for all undue manifestations of rudeness. 
In this way the evil will te gradually remedied, 
and the coast left clear; for few gentlemen have 
the hardy effrontery to continue visiting where 
the wife manifests no cordiality and friendliness. 

10. The wife should see that she reverence her 
husband, and cleave to him through evil and 
good report. If she has deemed him worthy to 


give herself to him by the sacred ordinance of | 


marriage, she should, as far as possible, g:ve him 
her highest respect. After marriage, if she has 
discovered that he is not so worthy of her regard 
as she had presupposed, she should be mindful 
that no man is faultless, that she herself has 
errors to be forgiven, and should be thankful that 
the faults are no worse. She should know that 
it is exceedingly evil to get in the habit of not 
respecting him, her chosen and proper head, and 
whoever else loses respect for him, she should 
still have trust in him. 

The wife who deserts her husband in the day 
of his calamity, is the just object of the disappro- 
bation of all. Job’s wife made herself an object 
of disapproval to all the generations of the world. 
Instead of pitying and comforting her husband 
when, afflicted with awful boils, he sat down in 
the ashes, she came along in the track of the 


cloven foot, and cried out: “Dost thou still retain | 


thine integrity? Curse God and die!” Job 


sinned not with his lips when, in reply, he com- | 


pared her speech to that of the foolish woman. 
It is no marvel that after this, it is written that 
“his grief was very great.” 

Memorable examples are on record of wives 
faithfully and nobly adhering to their husbands 
through the most severe trial and adversity. 
Queens who were formerly accustomed to all the 
exceeding luxuries of royal life, have cheerfully 
followed their companions into dark and loath- 


| some dungeons, and when all others were clam- 

oring for their heads upon the block, have un- 
| flinchingly stood by them with love and rever- 
ence. When the executioner was sent to do his 
office upon Seneca, his wife, Paulina, announced 
her determination to die with him, notwithstand- 
ing he had once been banished from his country 
upon the charge of adultery. The repudiated 
Josephine, after the confinement of Napoleon at 
Elba, wrote immediately a most affectionate and 
reverential letter to him, asking permission to 
share his exile. Ximene, wife of “the Cid,” man- 
ifested her affection and respect for him in his 
most adverse fortune. Many a wife has accom- 
panied her husband into the court-room and re- 
mained by him, while he was charged with the 
commission of heinous crime. No one can fail to 
pronounce such conduct as most admirable, and 
worthy of imitation. 

But if the husband be one of those persons 
whom every one respects, whose position is on one 
of the higher rounds of the ladder of fortune, the 
wife should not fail to appreciate her good fortune 
by suitable reverence for him, and endeavor to 
make herself worthy to be his companion. 

Finally, every wife should study, as far as 
| possible, to live in peace with her husband, and 

so to order her speech and act as to retain his 
highest approbation and love, that he may say of 
| her as Shakspeare said : 





“O, ye gods, 
Render me worthy of this noble wife! 
* * - ” * 


She is mine own; 
And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 


——eee——_—_. 


GERALDINE. 


BY MRS, 8. T. GRISWOLD. 





Wao may tell life’s path before thee ? 
He whose angel-watch is o’er thee ; 
He who notes the falling sparrow, 
Knoweth what shall be to-morrow; 
Wisdom drops her vail between— 
Time will raise it, Geraldine. 


Ask not, maiden, of the morrow, 
Lest its dawning bring thee sorrow: 
Thou hast known no day of trial— 
Little known of self-denial ; 

Look not then behind the screen, 
Lest it pain thee, Geraldine. 


Look to Him whose angel, Sorrow, 
Cloudeth oft the gay to-morrow ; 
He, earth’s passions wisely stilling, 
Yet afflicteth, tho’ unwilling, 

His, thy future all unseen— 

God protect thee, Geraldine. 
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IMMORTALITY—INFERENCES.* 


BY E. THOMSON, D. D., LL. D. 


ROM the Bible we deduce the following prop- 

ositions : 1, The spirit of man is distinct from 
his body. 2. It is capable of an existence inde- 
pendent of the body. 3. In its state of separate 
existence it may be conscious. 

In Genesis the mode in which man was crea- 
ted is given. The body was first formed of the 
dust of the ground. The soul had a different 
origin. God breathed into the nostrils of the 
human body, and man became a living soul. 
The character and relations of this soul are wor- 
thy of its origin. It is the image of God, and 
invested with dominion over the earth. What is 
this image of God in which man was created ? 
It is surely not in the body. “God is a spirit ;” 
“whom no man hath seen or can see;” “the Fa- 
ther of spirits; mind independent of matter; 
“the King eternal, immortal, invisible.’ This 
image is knowledge, righteousness, and true ho- 
liness—properties of spirit. The Scriptures fre- 
quently declare the death of a man by the phrase, 
“He gave up the ghost.” Giving up the ghost is 
equivalent to giving up the spirit—a phrase often 
used as its substitute. Whatdoesit mean? The 
last cubic inch of air in the lungs? or the body 
itself? or its organization? No one can suppose 
so. There remains only one other supposition— 
the thinking, conscious being. 
any doubt on the subject Solomon has anticipated 
it: “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return to God who gave 
it’? Here we have the distinct elements of man’s 
nature, their different origins and several desti- 
nies—body from dust and to dust, spirit from God 
and to God. The same writer makes a clear dis- 
tinction between the soul of man and the soul of 
the beast: “Who knoweth the spirit of man that 
goeth upward, and the spirit of the beast that 
goeth downward to the earth.” So inferior is the 
latter that, in the sacred writings, it is often com- 
pared with mere matter when brought into com- 
parison with man. 
men and not God, and their horses are flesh and 
not spirit.” David says: “Into thine hand I 
commend my spirit.’ What does this mean? 


If there could be | 
| slain for the word of God, exist in a separate and 








Thus: “The Egyptians are | 


the ghost, was gathered to his fathers. This does 
not mean burial, for he was interred remote from 
the graves of his ancestors—it means admission 
to the general assembly of the blessed, in speak- 
ing of whose chief God said to Moses, “I am 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob”—a sentence which our Savior 
quotes to prove to the Sadducees the separate 
existence of spirits, saying, “God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living’”—implying that 
the characters named were living at the time the 
declaration was made. St. Paul says: “There- 
fore, we are always confident, knowing that while 
we are at home in the body we are absent from 
the Lord. We are confident, I say, and willing, 
rather, to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord.” No language can be 
more explicit. It teaches that the soul is capa- 
ble of existing in two states—in the body and 
out of the body; it points out a circumstance as 
belonging to one of these states and not to the 
other, namely, the presence of the Lord, to enjoy 
which the body must be abandoned. 

In Revelation we read, “And when he had 
opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the 
souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God and for the testimony which they held,” ete. 
The book is symbolical, and the passage, some 
think, describes historical facts ; others, a proph- 
et’s vision—in either case, it teaches the doctrine 
that the souls of deceased men, who have been 


glorified state. 

In describing the resurrection the apostle rep- 
resents our Savior as descending to this world ac- 
companied by two parties—an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and them which sleep in Jesus. 
Our Savior said, “He that liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die ;” but faith does not pre- 
serve us from natural death; it must therefore 
insure uninterrupted life to somewhat different 
from the body. Do you ask what it is? We 
answer, that which puts the question. 

Now to the third point. “ Fear not them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul; 


' but fear Him which is able to kill both soul and 


Surely something different from the body, that | 


was to molder in the grave. 
were used by the Savior on the cross, and similar 
ones by the martyr Stephen. 

We pass to the second proposition. In Gene- 
sis we learn that Abraham, after he had given up 





* Baccalaureate discourse. 


| 
The same words | 





body in hell.” Here it is taught not only that 
the soul is different from the body, beyond the 
reach of persecutors, but that, if it die con- 
demned, it is liable to suffering. To the thief 
on the cross our Savior said, “This day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” Surely not bod- 
ily. Some have sought to evade the force of the 
words by reading thus: “Thou shalt be with me 
in paradise,” I say this to you to-day. Solemn 
trifling! Others understand day to be a prophetic 
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day—a thousand years. Another weak evasion; superficial and transient. But suppose you could 
for the person addressed would not have under- | know that you would see her a thousand years 
stood the language. If the soul of the thief en- | hence, arrayed in white, with a crown of glory 
tered paradise while his body was on the cross | and palm of victory, walking in all the beauty 
or in the grave, it must have retained its con- | and brightness of a saint made perfect, amid the 


sciousness when disembodied ; for how otherwise | gardens of God, or sailing up the river of life, 








could it have recognized Christ or realized his | 
promise ? | 

Equally clear is the parable of Lazarus. Grant 
that it does not imply the reality of the person- | 
ages described or of the facts related—-it does im- 
ply the truth of the doctrines inculcated. If the | 
soul of a good man can not exist apart from the | 
body in a blissful state, and the soul of a bad one 
in a condition of misery, then is the parable mis- 
leading. 

Moses died and was buried in the land of | 
Moab. Yet, prior to the general resurrection, he 
appears to the Savior on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration and converses with him. Thus we see 
that Scripture is in harmony with the popular 
belief of all ‘nations, and the general voice of 
philosophy, on the subject of the soul. The end- 
less duration of the spirit is also clearly set forth, 
not merely in adjectives and nouns, but in 
stronger forms. Our Savior says of the right- 
eous: “Because I live, ye shall live also.” Here 
the ground of the saint’s immortality is his rela- 
tion to Christ, and its measure the eternity of 
Christ. 

The duration of the wicked is described by the | 
adjectives that are employed to indicate the dura- 
tion of the righteous. “These shall go away | 
into everlasting fire, but the righteous into life | 
eternal.” A few inferences will close our discus- | 
sion : 

1. This doctrine gives us exalted views of our | 
fellow-men. Regarding them as creatures of this | 
life only, the sense of a common nature would 
lead us to respect them and sympathize wie 
them and aid them; but how much more when 
we regard them as children of immortality! | 
Here is an ill-favored, deformed new-born infant; | 
it is human, and therefore we look with interest 
upon it. 








But suppose we learn that it is the son | 
of a king, the heir to the united crowns of two 
empires, and destined to be the greatest warrior, 
philosopher, and monarch of the world; with 
what new interest should we lift up the vail that 
conceals its face, or stoop to kiss its lips, or kneel 
with tears at its cradle! Here, seated upon a 
stone at the entrance of a mansion, sits a slave, 
blind, old, feeble, ignorant, diseased. You pity 
her and drop into her lap a token of charity, but 
if you regard her as mere flesh and blood, soon to 
mingle with the dust, your concern for her will be 


tuning her harp unto Him that washed us and 
made us white in his own blood, or ministering as 
a priestess in God’s eternal temple, or seated in 
her mansion of rest, a large possessor in the in- 
heritance of the saints in light, or emerging, 


os 


amid a company of angels, from beneath the 
} © ‘ 


throne of God, with a mission of mercy for a 
distant world, and bearing on her countenance 
the beauties of holiness that centuries in heaven 
have contributed to impress; with what new inter- 
est would you regard her! The doctrine of im- 


| mortality presents the whole human race in a 


new aspect, teaching us to overlook all the acci- 
dents of birth, country, color, education, and 
social position, to measure men by the soul, to see 
the incipient king immortal beneath rags and 
ruins, and to reverence the whole family of man. 
It leads us to undervalue no human intellect; for 
as the difference between the humblest idiot and 
the most exalted philosopher may be a differ- 


| ence in instruments and accidental circumstances, 


which will not appear in the disembodied state, 
and as the rewards of the future are not accord- 
ing to talent but improvement, the idiot may, in 
the race of eternity, outstrip the philosopher. It 
will lead us to feel that he 


“ Who reigns within himself and rules 
Passions, desires, and fears, is more than king.” 


Such a view will make us careful how we im- 
brue our hands in a brother’s blood; how we cut 
short a fellow-man’s life of probation; how for 
ambitious or avaricious ends we lead nations to 
war, or leave them in chains, material, or mental, 
or moral, without our sympathy or aid. It will 
give us a deep interest in our country, our race, 
and all the generations to come. 

The man who talks of war as if it involved 
only a waste of a few hogsheads of brains and a 
few pipes of blood, or who can regard or treat his 
fellow-man as a mere brute, has not educated 
himself up to the doctrine of immortality. 

2. This doctrine leads to heroic action. Life 
to a good man is a battle; the call of God isa 
call to arms. Never were fiercer foes routed by 
Grecian phalanx than are drawn up against God’s 
sacramental host. Z’hey are not the least formi- 
dable that are spiritual and invisible. Temper 
must be subdued, temptation resisted, inclination 
crossed, disappointments, afflictions, persecutions 
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endured. To a sensitive mind, this is a more ter- 
rible array than open guns and burning port fires. 
Fear of poverty, or stripes, or shame, or shooting, 
may drive a man onward to the battle or the 
breach, and win for him the laurels of the brave ; 
but nobler impulses must animate the moral hero. 
He moves to the field, fearing only the wrong ; ready 
to sacrifice property, health, honor, friendship, life, 
for the right. He stands to receive neglect, abuse, 
scorning, when he has a right to gratitude and 
reward ; he must often see the weak, the vile, the 
unprincipled, rising to posts of honor, and power, 
and emolument, because of their treachery to the 
cause he serves, and yet be steadfast in the fight. 

Revenge, pride, lust of power, or love of fame, 
may bear a Hannibal or Napoleon over the Alps, 
or lead forth an Alexander to the conquest of the 
world, but these feelings can not lead a Stephen 
to bow beneath the stones, or a Huss patiently to 
burn at the stake, nor sustain the ten thousand 
moral martyrs who pine in prayer and toil in sor- 
row for the regeneration of the race, and die in 
hope of a better day. It is only by lifting the 
curtain of time, and stretching the horizon beyond 
things seen, that the soul is strengthened for 
noblest effort. A great man has lately said that 
he is more concerned about his duty in the 
present life than about his condition in a future 
one. Be it so; but the idea of a future life is 
necessary to awaken a due concern for the present. 
When we are conscious of laying up treasures in 
heaven, we can suffer the loss of all things on 
earth; when we think of Him that can destroy 
both soul and body in hell, we may defy him that 
can kill only the body; when we look at things 
unseen and eternal, we can realize, even in the 
vale of tears, that all things work together for 
good to them that fearGod. It is when the light 
of eternity is let in upon the scenes and events of 
life, and immortality is written all around us, that 
the soul puts forth its noblest impulses and grand- 
est energies. 

Men sometimes tell us that the time for heroes 
is past: if they mean fist-heroes, club-heroes, or 
sword-heroes, we assent ; but if they mean mind- 
heroes, heart-heroes, we deny it. Never has the 
world presented such fields of moral conflict, such 
trumpet-calls to the fight of faith, such noble com- 
bats for the crown of life as now. 

If man be immortal, 


“ While one slave bewails his fetters, 
While one orphan pleads in vain, 
While one infant learns his letters,” 





there is reason for sending you to earth, and ex- | 
cuse for keeping you out of heaven. But lo! | 


blinded, wronged, and fettered men are scattered 
over earth as sands over the shore. To you, to 
whom light, freedom, and light are given, suffering 
millions call. 

The plains of Tartary, the valleys of the Him- 
alayas, the peninsulas of Arabia and Hindoostan, 
the steppes of Siberia, the mountains ané cities 
once trodden by the Son of God and his apostles, 
and China, holding in her embraces one-third of 
the human race, compactly settled, speaking the. 
same language, and rendered accessible to Chris- 
tian laborers by those political complications 
which are breaking down the barriers of ages, 
all cry in the ears of the Church, “ Dost thou not 
care for our souls?” The islarids of the sea lift up 
their voice likewise; while Africa, like Rachel, 
weeping for her children, is stretching out her 
hands to God for deliverers. If man is clay, con- 
science a delusion, Christ a fiction, earth a failure, 
hell a chimera, and heaven a dream, heed not the 
call. “Eat and drink, for to-morrow you die ;” 
but I know you know better. ° 

Say not that you can do nothing. 


“ Sparks from heaven, within us lying, 
Flash, and will flash, to the last.” 


Of rational beings, to whom God has given 
knowledge, discipline, divine revelation, he has a 
right to expect much. To you is given better 
science, more ample fields of knowledge, nobler 
examples, higher motives, and more glorious op- 
portunities of usefulness than have been afforded 
to any preceding ages. Which of your fathers or 
instructors commenced life with advantages equal 
to yours? Since we were youth, what facilities 
in instruction have been invented! what new 
floods of light have been poured over all the 
plains of philosophy! what speed of communica- 
tion and means of access to remote regions, and 
what rapidity of thought and action have been 
given to the whole habitable world! Nor is this 
all. Most of you are children of God—under- 
take great things for him, and you may expect 
great things from him. A soldier once asked to 
see the sword of Scanderbeg, which slew two 
thousand men in battle. “Do you mean to say 
that this common cimeter slew thousands ?” cried 
the astonished man. “0,” replied the officer, 
“but you have not seen the arm that wielded it.” 
Would you be great, be God’s instruments, for he 
can thrash the mountains with a worm. 

Great powers and privileges involve correspond- 
ing dangers and responsibilities. 

You need not leave these shores to find a grand 
theater of action. Rarely has the world presented 
a greater than these United States. It is a 
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temple in which all nations may worship, a valley 
in which all nations may feed, a Babel in which 
all languages may speak, a battle-field in which 
all nations may fight; and to it, as to the pro- 
phetic mountain of the Lord’s house, all tribes 


are gathering—some for food, some for freedom, | 


some for fight. The strongest, boldest champions 
of all philosophies, creeds, and politics, are around 
us, and perhaps earth’s last and greatest battle is 
begun upon our shores. According as the battle 
turns, will our continent prove either a Canaan, 
in which all nations shall be blessed, or a Sodom, 
in which they shall all be cursed. 

The earliest experiment of free government is 
among the most instructive. 
cities of the plain, but it is easy to infer much 
from that little. 
picture I should, debased confederated republics. 
Their demagogues hoodwinked the poor, and 
preyed upon the rich, setting capital and labor, 
whose interests are intimately blended, in fierce 
antagonism, in order to profit by the strife; idle- 
ness and waste prevailed outside the capital, 
bribery and treachery inside ; legislation was con- 
cocted on sacred days, and carried through by 
contracts, offices, and land warrants; fraud and 
chicanery prevailed through all ranks, from the 
cabinet to the gutter, and financial bubbles alter- 
nated with financial explosions; private fortunes 
and public revenues were squandered on brutal 
lusts ; the persons and principles of the founders 


of the government fell into neglect and contempt; | 


hospitality was punished inside the courts by fine 
and imprisonment, and outside by assault and 
battery ; the wise, the good, and the aged retired 
in disgust from the polluting conflicts of political 
life, yielding the direction of affairs to profligate 
young men—the night-sweepings of the city 
streets—under whose sway neither property, per- 
son, nor liberty was safe, and before whose beastly 
violence hoary age, innocent youth, and even the 
messengers of God, beaming with the light of 
heaven, might plead in vain. Thus the whole 
community sunk lower and lower, till it touched 
bottom in the furnace of Divine vengeance. 

May this example, set forth in eternal fire, never 
be lost upon us! Happily we have conservative 
influences which they had not. We have the 
Gospel, whose principles are inwoven, to a great 
extent, with our laws, our literature, and our lives ; 
we have the Church, whose institutions are stand- 
ing rebukes to sin and encouragements to right- 
eousness. We have seminaries of learning, moral 
and literary—not merely common schools, but 
higher institutions—which, in common with all 
modern civilized ‘ates, our national and state 





| 


Little is said of the | 


They were, were I to draw the. 








governments favor and foster. From the landing 
of the Pilgrims downward, we have known how 
to distinguish between an eleemosynary institution 
and a money-making one—between a corporation 
whose members own its capital and pocket its 
earnings, and one which, without compensation, 
controls funds committed to its care for public 
uses. In all our states, seats of learning are fa- 
vored with exemptions; and, in many, with 
princely benefactions. Well they may be! they 
train many noble youths, furnish educated teach- 
ers, make the fountains of knowledge accessible 
to the poor, safe to the rich, and salutary to all, 
by the salt of piety. They tend to elevate all 
the laudable occupations of life; they are cradles 
of liberty, morality, and religion, and have been, 
both in the old world and the new, alike in an- 
cient and in modern times. Look, for example, 
at Oxford and Cambridge—centers of light— 
which have blazed for a thousand years, irradi- 
ating distant lands, and sending broad beams to 
remote ages, richly repaying the public and pri- 
vate munificence which have founded and sus- 
tained them, till they count their revenues by 
the million, contributing to the energy and enter- 
prise, the love of free institutions and true re- 
ligion, which characterize the Anglo-Saxon the 
world over. And have not similar institutions, 
founded by our fathers in the new world, shone 
with similar radiance and results? Some institu- 
tions farther west, and of later origin, have been 
left to seek their endowment by their own toil, a 
toil that must be continued for a century to come ; 
and though they may be standing rebukes both to 
the Church and the state, are monuments of a 
hopeful power beneath the machinery of both. 
Crippled and suffering though they be now, they 
will yet rise, and, in days to come, confer count- 
less blessings on society. 
[CONCLUSION IN OUR NEXT.] 


LOVE AND PRIDE. 
BY ANNE A. FREMONT. 


A HUMAN heart, a wondrous human heart, 

Fill’d with strange store of good and evil things, 
’Mid which Pride dwelt and bore a lofty part, 
Although unfelt his rule, until one day 

A stranger came in that wild realm to stay. 

His name was Love—a fair and gentle child, 
Who would have soften’d by his influence mild 
All harsh things there, but that stern Pride grew wild 
With envy, when he saw Love’s growing sway, 
And with the beating of his restless wings, 
Made ceaseless tumult and contention where 

All had been peace ; till, as a vulture fierce, 
Smites with remorseless beak a gentle dove, 

So cruel Pride did murder holy Love! 
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THE STORM-KING. 
BY JOHN T. SWARTZ. 


Tue storm-king, the storm-king, list how he sings! 
A world of dread power is in his dark wings! 
Hark! what a tale his wild melody tells, 

As on through the forest his mighty song swells! 
Merry, indeed, is the storm-king bold, 

Warning the shepherd to see to his fold, 

Warning the sailor to look to his sails ; 

Hear the deep bass of his Borean gales: 

A dread world of strength is in his ebon wings! 
List to the storm-king, hark, how he sings! 


The storm-king, a cruel old monarch is he; 

A dirge is the theme of his jolliest glee. 

Monarchs and peasants at once bow before 

His dreaded approach, as he comes with the roar 

Of winds and of thunders, his heralds and squires— 
His scepter a lightning-shaft lurid with fires. 

Death on the mountain-tops marks out his path ; 
Death on the ocean betokens his wrath ; 

Death is the song that his wind-vassals sing ; 

The storm-king is cruel, a cruel old king. 


The storm-king, a hearty old fellow is he; 

Yes, I love the storm-king, though cruel he be. 
Oft I in childhood exulted to look 

On the wild dances he rompingly took. 

Gay boon companion! ’t is glorious to see 

His oak-felling sports, and his Brobdignag glee ! 
Starting the avalanche, op’ning earth’s caves; 
Scaring old Ocean and tearing his waves ; 

I love his hoarse laugh and his Brobdignag glee! 
The storm-king, a hearty old fellow is he. 


— —-@o—_____ 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
BY KATY ATKINS, 


Wry ring the joy-bells such a gladsome chime, 

Ere rose-cheeked morning seeks our western clime, 
Ere dawning’s blue-gray curtains part away 

To let in glory from the orb of day? 

While yet the morning’s dewy wing is furled, 

New light is dawning o’er our gladdened world. 
Two mighty sister continents to-night, 

With one bright chain their throbbing hearts unite ; 
Two worlds, long severed by a mighty sea, 

Are joined to-night, for ages yet to be— 

Yes, firmly joined by the electric band, 

That bears the nation’s thoughts from land to land. 
0! God-given power—O, scheme with wonder fraught ; 
’Neath the bright waves to find a path for thought, 
To send the lightning on its fiery track 

As swift as light, to bring a MESSAGE back; 

Far swifter than the swiftest flight of birds, 

The lightning bears its precious freight of words, 
Heedless of distance in their flight sublime, 

And in their freshness scorning despot Time. 
Wondrous INVENTION! mighty power of mind! 
What hast thou done to elevate mankind ! 

But here ’s thy crowning work, thy master-piece ; 
Thought’s radiant pathway ’neath the heaving seas, 
Yes, deep ’neath ocean’s rolling waves ’t is planned, 
Where pearls lie buried in the silvery sand, 








BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
NUMBER VI. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 
ABRAM CALLED. 


Anp God called Abram forth to go 

Into the land which he should show; 
With promise, that through him the rest 
Of all the nations should be blest. 


So Abram and his wife, and Lot, 
And all the souls which they had got, 
Through Canaan, unto Bethel came, 
And built an altar in God’s name. 


But driven by famine, thence he passed 
To Egypt to sojourn at last: 

Trembling with fear, lest they should take 
Even his life, for Sarai’s sake. 


So Abram said unto the king, 

This is my sister, whom I bring; 
Yet when her face so fair appeared, 
They took her, even as he feared. 


But God sent plagues on them to show 
His anger, till they let her go; 

And back to Bethel Abram then 

His wife and treasures brought again. 


And God increased their flocks and store, 
Until the land could hold no more ; 

And strife arose, and bitter words, 
Between the keepers of their herds, 


And Abram said to Lot, that day, 
Let not our herdmen strive, I pray ; 
For we are brethren, let there be 
Between us peace and unity. 


Behold this broad and fertile land, 
Stretching away on either hand; 
Choose, then, the right or left for thine, 
And what remaineth shall be mine. 


So each went then his separate way ; 
Lot, where the ground well watered lay, 
Still journeying to the southward went, 
And near to Sodom pitched his tent. 


And God to Abram said, Arise, 

See, all the land that round thee lies; 
Even thus much I give to be 

A lasting heritage to thee. 


Go through its length and breadth to tread, 
And count the dust beneath thee spread ; 
If thou canst number this, then know 

The number of thy sons below. 


So Abram moved again his tent, 
And to the land of Hebron went, 
And builded there, in Mamre’s plain, 
An altar to the Lord again. 


———e@e_____ 


THE SHADE OF CARE. 


As round the dial through the day 
The shadow travels with the sun, 

The shade of care across our way 
Pursues its course till ours is run, 
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PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
BY MRS. SARAH A. MYERS, 
NUMBER I. 
“Touch not—taste not.” 
“Beware the bowl! though rich and bright 
Its rubies flash upon the sight, 


An adder coils its depth beneath, 
Whose lure is woe, whose sting is death.” 


HAT ’S very true, Miss Ellen,” said the 





the wine when it is red in the cup, for at the last 
it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’ 
It was the love of strong drink that”—the widow 
stopped, for her voice was choked by intense emo- 
tion. 

“You speak warmly, Alice, and as if the sub- 
ject stirred some painful cord deep hidden in 
your heart,” said Ellen, “but I think you take it 
too seriously. Harry is not a regular drinker like 
my amiable step-father, whom nobody ever saw 


widow as she turned her wheel more rapidly | drunk ; no, he only takes a little when in com- 
and drew down the flax she was spinning with a | pany with others, and when I have seen him a 
hurried movement as if prompted by some inward | | little elevated and reproached him for it, he said 
emotion, for her pale, sad face remained calm and | he could not help drinking with the other young 


unmoved as ever; “it’s very true what you say, | 


dear; a drop in itself is a very trifling matter ; | | named a ‘cold-water man.’ 


but then the sea is made up of drops, and great 
things come from small beginnings. Drink does 
not make a man a beast at first no more than the 
mountain rill grows suddenly into the big river, 
and if you are wise, dear, you will not marry any 
man that calls himself a moderate drinker.” 

“But, my good Alice, Harry never makes a 
beast of himself by drinking too much,” answered 
her young and comely visitor; “besides, where 
will you find one handsomer or kinder than he? 
And then, Alice—and then—that wretched man 
whom my mother chose to marry—how can I 
bear his coarse tyranny any longer! I could not 
think of leaving home or my mother to begin the 
world for myself except as a wife, and even sup- 
posing that Harry should, at times, take more 
than a drop, why, Alice, it would not be half as 
bad to put up with as to witness, as I have to do 
every day, what my mother suffers from that de- 
testable helpmate of hers, to say nothing of my- 
self. And,” she added, hesitatingly, as her cheek 
grew paler and she lowered her voice almost to a | 
whisper, “‘my mother told me a day or two ago 
that he wanted to make a match between me 
and his eldest sun in order to secure the whole | 
possession of the farm, and I see no way of es- 
caping but by marrying Harry, and that without 
his knowledge.” 

“Ellen, dear,” said Alice, “you have, I know, 
a pretty strong will of your own, and your step- 
father can not force you to marry his son if you 
use that will as I have seen you do in matters of 
not half the importance as this. Take heed how 


charge of a lifetime happiness to one who 
| hot take care of his own, 





men, or he would be counted mean, and nick- 
He has promised that 
if I will have him, to give up ever tasting, for he 
says I can make him happy enough without other 
company or the drops. You view the matter 
quite too seriously, Alice.” 

“Too seriously, Miss Ellen! no! no one can 
too seriously view the matter of intrusting the 
can 
for the drunkard is 
never happy, nor can the best wife in the world 
make him so. Can a sensible and pure-minded 
woman love a sot; would not her love, however 
strong at first, wear out as she saw him prefer 
drams and dram-loving companions to her happi- 
ness? It could not fail to do so; and, although 
she might never forget the duty she owed as a 
wife, the first of which is to seek a husband’s 
good in all things, she could not perform those 
duties in the right spirit, for love and respect 
would both be wanting.” 

“But, Alice, I have given my promise to 
Harry,” rejoined Ellen, “and it would not do to 
draw back.” 

“But it will do to put him to the test, and 
if he loves you as he ought, he will bear the 
| proof, and secure your happiness as well as his 
own,” was the reply of Alice. “I do not wish to 
make you angry, my dear Ellen, or turn you 
against Harry, for he is a good-hearted fellow, 
and can not yet be called a drinker; I know he 
is not one, but I know that sin grows mighty 
strong upon us without our knowledge, and there 


_is no telling how far indulgence in things at first 


you listen to the pleadings of’ your own heart. | 


Perhaps I could tell—but far be it from me to say 
one word against Harry Newton, for many ’s the 
good turn he has done me since I came here, but 
if he was my own son, Ellen, I would say, 
‘do n’t take him if he has any fondness for the 
drop,’ 


but slightly wrong may lead or where the grow- 
ing evil will stop. The ‘highest step toward a 


, man’s earthly good is sobriety,’ and I say, never 


The Scriptures warn against ‘looking on | 


intrust the care of your happiness to a drinking 
man, Ellen. ‘The only tower of strength in such 
cases is total abstinence, and there are many brave, 
strong-hearted, and noble-spirited men who yet 
lack self-command enough to refrain when they 
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have tasted just the one drop” I know only too 


well that resolutions to be moderate avail but 


little in the hour of strong temptation.” 


The conversation was now interrupted by a | 
flash of lightning and a loud peal of thunder, | 
which shook the little dwelling to its foundation. | 
A storm had for some time been brooding, but 


the speakers were too much absorbed in their dis- 
cussion of an important subject to notice its ap- 
proach till aroused by the vivid flash and simul- 
taneous peal that spoke it near. Ellen started up 
with the intention of running home before the 
tempest should fairly exert its strength, but when 
she reached the cottage door she found the plan 
impossible. The morning had been calm and 
beautiful, but becoming close and sultry in the 
afternoon, all around now wore the aspect of that 
portentous solemnity which dwell on nature, her- 
alding the coming of a mighty storm. The 
children of the widow, although used to ranging 
in those wild spots after nuts and berries in all 
weathers, now came in, and, pale and seemingly 
terrified, crouched down close beside their mother 
as if for protection. 

Ellen, who had come on an errand to the wid- 
ow’s cottage, had long outstaid her time, and 
dreading her step-father’s anger more than the 
fury of the elements, she prepared to brave the 
storm ; for, accustomed to the plainness of country 
life, the rough and the balmy day were, for the 
most part, alike to her, and she would go forth 
fearlessly wherever duty or inclination prompted. 
But now, as the wind came sweeping dismayingly 
through the mountain chasms, and tossed the 
long branches of the trees that writhed and 
swayed as though wrestling for conquest, and the 
darkening scene grew more awful and portentous 
as the spirit of the storm unfolded his broad wing 
and hovered like some mighty bird above the 
mountain that overhung the cottage, her resolu- 
tion failed. Brave as she was she could not 
venture abroad to meet the wild rage of the ele- 
ments, and her heart trembled with involuntary 
fear as the darkness deepened or was illumined 
by the flash that rent the leaden cloud. A long, 
loud, loud rattle along the mountain, the crash of 
a fallen oak, and the issuing forth of the storm in 
a sudden torrent of rain, decided her wavering 
resolution; she closed the door and returned to 
the inner room, where Alice still sat composedly 
before her wheel, although she did not spin. 


“You will have to stay all night,” said the | 
widow, “that is, if you can sleep in a cottage | 
It | 


with a bark roof and partitions of the same. 
has been a refuge from a sorer storm than this 
now raging, and I have enjoyed the purest peace 


in this lonely place, for the storms that rive the 

mountains are not half so terrible as those that 
| agitate the heart in the strife and tumults of the 
world.” 

“You seem to have suffered, Alice,” said Ellen, 
“and I have gathered from much that you have 
often said, and particularly from our conversation 
an hour ago, that your life has been none of the 

brightest. I have often thought from your lan- 
guage that you once occupied a very different 
position from your present.” 

“T certainly did,” replied Alice, “ but still there 
is no great romance in my history; my lot is and 
has been that of thousands, and when I tried to 
convince you of the danger of trusting to one 
who handles the wine-cup and tastes the liquid 
poison as a beverage, I did so to warn you how 
| you ventured on such a fearful risk. The intem- 
perance of one, in no way inferior to Harry New- 
ton in looks, circumstances, or high, manly bear- 
ing, has brought me to this place which you all 
consider so dreary, but I have found a home of 
peace.” She pushed back her wheel as she 
spoke, and while the deluging rain poured down 
upon her frail roof, and the wind howled and 
roared, while it uprooted trees and tore the 
branches that resisted its sway, related the history, 
always a sad one, 0! an inebriate’s wife, and 
which made so great an impression on the mind 
of her young auditor that she not only forgot the 
storm now raging in the kingdom of nature, but 
another which she dreaded far more than ele- 
mental strife, and which she was certain to meet 
as soon as she reached home. 

* * * 

“ And now, Ellen,” she said, as she concluded, 
“T have told you of my bitter disappointment, 
my wrecked happiness, my abused confidence, 
my darkened life. When a woman marries she 
makes a mortal master of her fate and ruler of 
her destiny, and if she surrenders so precious a 
treasure as life-long happiness into the keeping 
of one who can not take care of himself, what 
can she expect? And in the hope of benefiting 
you, who have shown me so much kindness since 
I came to this neighborhood, I have related the 
experience of a drunkard’s wife, that it might 
serve as a beacon to warn you against the danger 
of placing your destiny in the power of one who 
takes ‘only a drop’ But let us look out at the 
weather; the storm must be over, for the thunder 
has long since rolled away to a distance.” 

Alice arose as she spoke, but before she could 
lay her hand on the latch, a lively knock, like 
‘that dictated by an impatient spirit, was heard, 
| and in answer to the freely-uttered “come in,” 


* * 
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the handsome form of Harry Newton presented | 
itself in the entrance. 

“TI have come for you, Ellen,” said he; “the 
old lady has been in a terrible way lest you were 
out in the storm and had lost your way in the 
mountains ; so—I was there all the time—I came | 
to look after you, knowing that no one could be | 
more interested in finding you than myself.” 

“And the old man?’ asked Ellen, laughing, 
for, woman-like, half of the sadness induced by 
Alice’s story had vanished at the presence of 
her handsome lover; “was he as anxious as 
mother ?” 

“Not quite,” replied Harry; “he said some- 
thing about sending your particular friend, his 
red-headed son Bob, after you, but I had the 
vanity to think you would prefer me.” 

“And pray why did you suppose so?’ asked 
Ellen rather proudly; “ Bob is not a bad kind of 
a fellow, and he could have helped me over the 
puddles quite as well as yourself.” 

Harry did not half like the tone in which this | 
speech was utterec, and was about to reply, but 
Ellen rising bade “good-night” to Alice; he did 
the same, and both betook themselves to the long 
reach of road that lay between them and the 
home which, to Ellen, was now but a nominal 
one. 

The storm had completely passed away, and | 
the moon breaking forth from the watery clouds, 
was pouring a flood of silver light on the wild 
landscape, illumining the dark glen and frowning 
precipice, or playing in glancing sparkles on the | 
suerry brook that wound its way along their path. 
The rain drops that still rested on the foliage of 
the woods, glittered in her benevolent light like 
diamonds on a kingly rebe, and while all around 
seemed to exult in the charm of freshened 
beauty, the night breeze, laden with the odor of 
the dogrose and wild honeysuckle, came grate-_ 
fully to the senses, adding to the enchantment of | 
the sylvan scene. How lovely it was with those 
long lines of quivering moonlight gliding through 
those whispering leaves; how suggestive of the | 
holy quiet which reigned over the fair world, 
created by God for a dwelling-place for his favor- | 
ite creature man, ere sin had entered and de- 
stroyed its sanctity ! 

The scene so lovely and the night now so 
calm—the very kind of one for lovers—the cool- 
ness so refreshing, the moon so smilingly bright, 
and with a walk of a mile over meadow-path 
and hill before them, our readers may suppose 
the lovers to have been very happy; but such was | 


| 








in unison, and their hearts, for the most part, beat 


a the case, for, although their footsteps moved 


| poison. 


responsively, there was one subject they did not 


| harmonize, and now they walked along, for the 


most part, in silence, for the thoughts that crowded 
upon them were painful, At another time neither 


would have been insensible to the sweet influences 


found in the sacred sympathies of nature; Ellen 
was one to recognize the harmony and meaning, as 
well as spiritual beauty, so sweetly blended in all 
the works of the Creator’s hand. But now her 
heart was too full of one subject; she was not to 
be charmed ; for she knew that, although Harry 
had come to look after her safety, he was dis- 
pleased with her, for their last parting had been 
half in anger. He was a high-spirited young 
man, and, believing himself fully equal to the 
task of taking care of himself and knowing how 
to drink in a gentlemanly manner, was rather 
offended when Ellen, at their last meeting, had 


| declared she never would become the wife of a 


man who tasted “only a drop” of the liquid 
She was a strong-minded girl, high-toned 
in principle, energetic in action, affectionate and 
self-denying, as her remaining with her weak- 
minded mother fully proved, but we must confess 
she was a little wanting in that gentleness which 
is woman's best ornament—the “charity” with- 
out which all else profiteth nothing. Assuming, 
in the remonstrances with her lover on account 
of his besetting sin, the commanding tone of a 
monitor, insisting he should give up his glass, 
rather than the entreating voice of a guardian 
spirit intercepting the way to ruin, she had aroused 
a spirit of opposition which was plainly mani- 
fested by Harry’s showing “he was not to be 
ruled by a woman,” and the taking of “more than 
a drop.” He was not of a temper to endure dic- 
tation, but, although he had a perfect horror of 
being “hen-pecked,” he was still perfectly amia- 
ble, and open to conviction, provided the argu- 
ments were properly used. He could not be 
driven by a lash nor bound with a chain, but he 
might be led by a silken chain. 

Ellen had not seen nor heard of him for more 
than a week, and, as she recollected the manner 
in which he had received her remonstrances, was 
somewhat apprehensive he might never return, 


| and she was not quite prepared for such a sum- 


mary leave-taking. She was, therefore, surprised 
as well as pleased to see him enter the widow’s 
cottage, inasmuch as this particular mark of at- 
tention proved his affection in no wise diminished ; 
and now, although she walked by his side 
thoughtful and reflective, fot that relation of 


_ Alice had deeply impressed her, there was a gen- 


tleness in her manner when they spoke on a sub- 
ject so important to them both that subdued 
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every spark of resentment that yet lingered in 
the breast of Harry. With all due appreciation 
of the interest attached to the conversation of 
lovers, but knowing also that what is of the 
greatest importance to them is often insufferably 
tame to others, and, besides, having no talent 
in detailing tender scenes, the reader shall be 
spared a repetition of the “talk” by which they 
cheated the way homeward. That all differ- 
ences were adjusted, and that they parted good 
friends, is certain; for Ellen smiled, and her fair 
face looked lovely in its animated expression, 
made visible by the clear moonlight, as she said, 
while Harry lingered for a moment outside of the 
gate: 

“TI will take your word, dear Harry; I believe 
you equal to self-command, and will not insist on 
your taking the pledge, unless you doubt your 
own strength and think best to do so. One year 
without tasting, bound only on your own inward 
conviction that indulgence in a bad habit is sin- 
ful, will loose you from its bonds forever, and se- 
cure your happiness as well as mine. Remember, 
I have staked all my hopes of earthly bliss upon 
this chance, and commit it to your keeping; and, 
Harry, if you should now betray the trust and 
break your promise by being found among revel- 
ers and lovers of the wine-cup, what would be- 
come of me? Your degradation would be mine, 
and I, suffering now almost te sinking under the 
burden of domestic tyranny, and the daily sight 
of my mother’s grief, could never bear the double 
accumulation.” 

“You may trust me, Ellen,” said Harry, firmly ; 
“T have no doubt I shall be able to shake off, 
without much trouble, the companions who con- 
sider it mean not to drink, although they would 
feel themselves insulted to be called intemperate. 
But should such a thing as my drinking too much 
happen, Ellen, as I am sure it will not, you shall 
never see my face again; from that moment I am 
dead to this part of the world and you, for you 
shall never be degraded by me. And now ‘good- 
night.’ ” 


“Good-night, Harry,” repeated Ellen, while | 
she leaned on the little gate and watched her | 
lover’s vanishing and listened to his retreating | 
footsteps till they were no longer audible; “ will | 
he, can he be firm in the hour of temptation ?” | 


she whispered, as she wiped away some forebod- 
ing tears, and prepared to go into the house, once 
the abode of peace, but now, under the domi- 
nance of one dark spirit, her step-father, a harsh 
and reckless man, it was no longer “home” to 
her. The farm had belonged to her father, and 
she still had a right in the property, but often 


had she been tempted to go forth and seek a 
| home among strangers, than remain to witness 
such scenes of discord and misrule as were exhib- 
ited there every day. 

But when do the sweet affections and memo- 
ries or the holy recollections that cluster around 
the home of a happy childhood vanish? Do not 
such reminiscences stream in vivid beauty across 
the checkered path of maturer life, and make us 
forget that even then there were prelusive trials 
which might have warned, but did not, of severer 
experiences which even the happiest must meet 
in life’s allotted race? It is well perhaps that the 
“innocence that thinketh no evil, ignorance that 
apprehendeth none, hope that hath experienced 
no blight, love that suspecteth no guile,” wield 
such a wand of power in childhood that it is im- 
possible to convince children how stern are the 
lessons to be learned when rough reality with all 
its purposes of trial shall urge the discipline nec- 
essary for every human heart. It was such rec- 
ollections that bound poor Ellen’s heart in some 
measure to the place. But for these and the 
duty she owed to her mother, and the belief that 
she was in some sort a protection against the bru- 
tal treatment of the man she had so imprudently 
made her husband, she would have preferred 
earning her bread by the sorest drudgery to re- 
maining in a household where none of the quiet 
virtues which give the greatest charm to domestic 
life found room to flourish. 

Her father had died while she was still a child; 
two brothers older than herself soon followed, 
and her mother, gentle, affectionate, and kind to 
every body, was yet too weak-minded and indo- 
lent to be able to manage properly the affairs of 
the farm which she inherited from her own fam- 
ily. James Elliot, a widower, with two sons, 
lived on the adjoining plantation, and being an 
excellent farmer, often aided the widow when 
she was in a dilemma. These seemingly kind 
acts awoke some gratitude, and at last, and in an 
evil hour, to the surprise of all her neighbors, she 
became his wife. Indolent people are always 
selfish, and, although not ignorant of his bad 
temper and profanity, she took the fatal step 
which made him master of her household, with- 
out thinking of any thing except her own release 
from the care of managing the farm. Ellen was 
| too young at that time to advise, but as she grew 
‘older the occurrences of every day increased her 
‘hatred of his character, and, being of a high 
| spirit, quarrels were frequent between them. 
Strange to tell, the farmer, for the most part, 
yielded, but this seeming submission was not 
without a motive. 
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The Lewis farm was a most desirable property, 
and he was anxious to be the sole possessor; this 
could not be accomplished without Ellen’s sanc- 
tion, and, as she would in no wise favor the ad- 
vances of his eldest son, who was carrying on the 
farm he had left, he at first made a show of com- 
parative yielding. He soon became sensible that 
red-headed Bob was Ellen’s abhorrence, and as 
she grew up and Harry Newton came forward as 
a claimant for her favor, he showed his brutal 
and revengeful nature in its true colors. For a 
time he had treated his wife with a show of 


proper to throw off the mask, even she, yielding 
and gentle as she was, was stunned by the knowl- 
edge of what she had prepared for herself and 
Ellen. 

Scenes of discomfort and violence occurred 
every day, and she found out too, what neither 
she nor any one else suspected, that, although he 
never indulged in drinking to brutalizing excess, 


potations which undermined his health and soured 
his temper even beyond its usual grade. Still she 
did not complain, for the evil was of her own 
making; but the grief struck in upon her heart all 
the more for being unspoken. Terrified and 
beaten down by the boisterous and uncongenial 
spirit of the husband into whose keeping she had 
given her happiness and property, she became 
more helpless than ever, and at last a severe 
rheumatism, which took hold of her one winter 
when more than ordinarily exposed, rendered her 
an invalid for life. 

And yet, to most of the neighbors, this family 


the skeleton of the household was closely con- 
cealed. The thought of leaving such a home 
had often occurred to Ellen, but now the condi- 
tion of her mother’s health forbade such a pro- 
ceeding, except, indeed, by marrying Harry, who, 


have cheerfully given one to her mother. But 
Harry’s infirmity—although no one called him a 
drunkard—at times closed up this prospect also, 
and her heart was often weighed down with a 
sadness that seemed ominous of future and in- 
creasing evil. Farmer Elliot had often invited 


tween the lovers. 

As time wore on, however, and farmer Elliot 
grew more morose as his wife became more in- 
firm, Ellen had a double burden to bear, and, in 





—— 


kindness and decency, but when he thought | 


he was always under the influence of the strong | 


was an object of envy, for they saw no farther | 
than the outward prosperity, which was great; | 


in providing a home for her, would, she knew, | 


Harry to drink, and the more because he knew | 
with what pain Ellen witnessed such conviviality, | 
which was generally the cause of a quarrel be- | 


| order to lighten her mother’s share of the trials, 
| she subdued her high spirit, and tried the very 
difficult task to accommodate herself to his hu- 
mors. Endeavoring to please him by interesting 
herself in the housekeeping affairs, she performed 
the wearisome duties in a manner which would 
have more than satisfied a reasonable person, but 
with a low, ungenerous nature like his, all the 
feminine merits on earth are of no avail, so he 
remained morose and exacting as ever. 

Ellen had not studied closely the book that 
tells how all things shall work together for good, 
that the most beautiful and kindly virtues spring 
up in the shade of adversity ; and, although, as a 
matter of prudence, outwardly forbearing, her 
secret soul was often chafed and fretted past en- 
durance. In her sore trials she had sometimes 
prayed for her bitter cup to be removed, but the 
“crowning clause” of all prayer, the sanctifying, 
“may thy will be done,” she had never uttered. 
Sterner teachings than even those which marked 
her daily life were necessary ere she could cast 
herself and all her care upon a wisdom better 
than her own. It was, however, the unhappiness 
which pressed her like an incubus night and day 
that made her resolve to join her fate with that 
of Harry, notwithstanding his occasional unstead- 
iness, and, perhaps, but for the constant advice 
and arguments of her friend Alice, she would 
have made bad worse by such a step. 

From the time of the conversation between her 
and the widow, whose painful experience of the 
lot of a drunkard’s wife had been so fully re- 
vealed to her, and Harry’s promise of abstaining 
| for a year, she had been more decided in view 
of the proper course to be pursued. “There is 
| no use in thinking about it,” she said to herself, 
| “I am determined to do right myself and hope 
| for the best.” 

And so weeks and months rolled on. Harry 
was true to his promise, steady as a rock. Red- 
| headed Bob kept at a distance, and even farmer 
Elliot himself had not grown any harsher; and 
| that was something gained, and her heart grew 

lighter in the prospect of better days. One thing, 
however, troubled her; whispers were abroad that 
her step-father’s affairs were much embarrassed. 
' Bob had been gambling, and contracted debts, 
| but not for these would his father’s farm have 
been mortgaged or that of his wife involved. 
How the latter could be, no one could conjecture ; 
for, although farmer Elliot was harsh, profane, 
| and a regular drinker, he was neither a spend- 
thrift nor idler, and it seemed wonderful to the 
| rustic neighbors that his affairs should have so 
| gone backward. 
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There are, however, causes which, seemingly 
disproportionate to the effects that ensued, follow- 
ing in rapid succession or occurring in casual con- 
cert, operate singularly and violently in the affairs 
of families, and this was the case in the home- 
steads ruled by farmer Elliot. The spring haa 
passed into summer, the corn was planted and 


promised a plentiful crop, the grass was mowed, | 
‘ter, half of the richness of which was as yet un- 


the harvest reaped and gathered into stacks and 
barns. It had been a season of much anxiety to 
Ellen on Harry’s account, but he had reaped his 
mother’s fields, and ardent spirits had not been 
denied to the sun-burnt harvesters; no drop of 
the dangerous “fire-water” had passed his lips, 
and Ellen once more allowed herself to contem- 
plate and plan the future. 

One evening, after the daily toil was ended, and 
Ellen, having drawn her mother’s chair to the 
porch, was talking gayly with her, bidding her 
look forward to brighter days, when she would 
have a home to share with her if she could not 
remain in her own, two persons were se2n ap- 
proaching, one of whom was the widow Alice 
Gray. The tall stranger who walked beside her 
was her brother; he had heard of her sad cir- 
cumstances and come to take her to his home. 
It was sad news for poor Ellen, and when the 
leave-taking was over, and Alice gone, never to 
return, a painful sense of loneliness rested on her 
heart. How she missed the counsel of one who 
had experienced and profited by suffering! And 
often afterward, when her heart was heavy, she 
went to the cottage, which remained unoccupied, 
as she used to do when Alice was its tenant, and 
wept as bitter tears as she had done—tears which 
flowed from the same source. 

Time rolled on his ceaseless course, and brought 
the autumn in all its variegated garb of russet 
and gold; the nut trees were shaken, the spoils 
of the orchard gathered, the corn was husked 
and put by, the cider made, and the busiest work 
of the farmer over. Chill blasts rushing down from 
the mountains, scattering the faded leaves and 
sweeping the dried fir cones together, gave premo- 
nition that winter was approaching. This was 
the season for merry making in that rustic com- 
munity, and bright anticipations of joyful festiv- 
ity were cherished by most; but Ellen formed an 
exception, and, with a foreboding dread of com- 
ing evil, heard every project that was mentioned 
for their winter pastimes with a heavy heart. 
But why should she fear? Harry had preserved 
his integrity through the trying scenes of harvest, 
and the severer ordeal of the harvest home festi- 


val unscathed. He was steady as a rock, and | 
was more than ever attentive, as if to show how | 





Stasi ; , , 
| disinterested was his affection; for the affairs of 


farmer Elliot were now the subject of common 
talk, and, as it was believed his wife had made 
over all her property to him, Ellen was consid- 
ered penniless. She cared little for this if Harry— 
as he assured her—did not; feeling herself rich 
in the possession of his love, and possessing a 
mine of wealth in the energies of her own charac- 


developed, there. was but one drawback to her 
present happiness ; namely, that undefinable dread 
that clouded her heart at every mention of a con- 
vivial meeting. 

A wedding took place, to which both were in- 
vited. Ellen went with some apprehension, which 
was not lessened by some whispers she overheard, 
although all was apparently straight. The young 
couple were favorites in the rustic community ; 
and, being a time when all had leisure, many 
parties were given, to which our lovers went, and 
Harry was seemingly able to resist the temptation 
those meetings offered to drink. But the cloud 
was quietly gathering, and, if long in coming up, 
its violence when it burst was only the greater. 
Ah! it was overwhelming. 

There was another party; the house in which 
it was held was close by, but Ellen could not go, 
for her mother was more than usually ill, and the 
faithful daughter would not leave her. Farmer 
Elliot, with his sons, Tom and Bob, was quite sat- 
isfied that all would be well cared for at home, as 
well as assured that drink would be in abundance. 
Harry, too, had urged Ellen to go if only for an 
hour, but she was not to be persuaded when duty 
so clearly pointed to what was right, although 
when he left her he seemed half angry at her re- 
fusal. 

It was near eight o’clock, and Ellen, having 
left the sick chamber, was sitting alone in an 
outer room, busily sewing on a piece of work 
which was to figure in the economy of her house- 
hold, being nothing less than a calico sofa cover, 
when a footstep startled her, and the next mo- 
ment Harry entered. His manner, strange and 
abrupt, caused her to tremble, but when he threw 
himself into a chair and uttered some incoherent 
words resembling a string of oaths, the terrible 
truth was too plain to be mistaken. Poor Ellen! 
the divinity she had worshiped was fallen from 
its throne, and words can not express the sorrow 
that swelled her heart as she gazed on the ruin 
before her, and saw the extinction of all her 
hopes. It was, if not altogether a new, a terri- 
ble truth, whose bitterness and gall none but 
those who have felt like Ellen can conceive or 
tell. 
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MRS. G "S STORY. 


BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH, 


“QNOWING still!” I said, despondingly, as I 
lifted my aching head from the pillow. 

Yes, it snowed still, and Maggy could not 
come, and baby was fretful, and I was ill. 

We had to consult economy in those days. 
Our stipend was a small one. It would hardly 
buy pocket handkerchiefs for a city lady now. 
So we managed with “half help;” that is, with 
¢@ servant who, for the sake of going home early 
in the evening, came for low wages. The poor 
thing had a baby too. Sometimes it was sick, 
and she could not leave it at all. Those were 
blue days when Maggy was detained, as every 
housekeeper may know, especially one with a 
baby in her arms. The night but one previously 
she had left the house, and I had not seen her 
face since. She lived a mile off, and the snow- 
banks had grown impassable. It was the “ Great 
Snow Storm” of 18—. 

Nearly every article in the house was eaten up, 
and I was too unwell to manufacture any thing. 


The kitchen was a cold one, and snow came in | 


My better half proposed 
I acquiesced, 
I knew his 


through the crannies. 
to me to let him get breakfast. 
with some misgivings, however. 
talent did not lie in that direction. Soon con- 
fused noises issued from the kitchen. Pot, pan, 
kettle, and dish seemed to be dancing a jig, or 
fighting a battle. The sounds were of such a pe- 
culiar character that I could not ascertain whether 
they were convivial or belligerent. Sick or well, 
I felt that I must be upon the spot. So I exerted 


myself to get to the kitchen. Baby was delighted. | 


She hailed her deliverance from confinement with 
sounds like those with which Chanticleer salutes 
the dawn. The kettle had not boiled because the 
fire would not burn. But after various mishaps, 
breakfast was prepared at last. A gloomy day 
was before me. Sick, a baby to take care of, the 


work of the family to do, and snow up to the | 


window sill! No moving creature was to be seen 
in our retired street. Although it had ceased 
snowing, it was evident that Maggy would not 
What should we do for dinner? The 


come. 
breakfast had finished up every thing. My hus- 
band took a shovel to cut some paths. But the | 


snow was too heavy to allow him to do much. | 


Just then, a sleigh, drawn by two panting horses, 
stopped at the door. 
and boxes. A large, strong-built man, well 
wrapped in surtouts and mufflers, came out of the 
sleigh. It was the first sleigh that had appeared, 
and it made a deep track in the street. The door 


It was loaded with trunks | 


was thrown wide open. A heavy step crossed 
the threshold. A frank, hearty voice, called out, 

“Ts this the Methodist minister’s ?” 

Yes, thought I, it is, but I do not know what to 
give you for dinner. The hearty voice went on— 

“My name is Billy H——. I always make a 
| point of reporting myself to the Methodist minis- 
| ter when I go to a new place. Will it be conven- 
| ient for you to entertain me?” 
| I said nothing ; but my husband, who had long 
| known our visitor, by character, gave him a cor- 
| dial welcome. I cast about in my mind what I 
| should get him to eat. But just then, a good 
| omen appeared in a gleam of sunshine, which 
peeped into the window, danced upon the carpet, 
and lit up the book shelves. The good old gentle- 
man seemed to have brought it with him. There 
are some persons who always carry light and 
gladness wherever they go. I think our friend 
was one of these. The trunks were placed in 
the visitor’s room. Then his kind hands were 
stretched out for the baby. She went to him 
readily, and he let her pull his hair, and scratch 
his face. Sleighs began to pass. We should 
soon be able te get to market. But something 
| brighter than a sunbeam at that moment appeared 
| at the window. A face, as black, as a crow, 
| brought light to my spirit. Poor Maggy was seen 
| pitching and toiling through the snow-drifts. 
| Then I knew all would go right. Maggy was an 
| excellent cook, and full of resources. But still 
another gleam. That dark morning was lighting 
up brilliantly. A good brother’s horse and sleigh 
came to the door. His warm friendship had 
‘long given him an instinctive capacity for dis- 
covering our wants. He had come laden with 
gifts for our table. Never were they more wel- 
come. He said I must go and take a drive with 
him. The roads had become passable; the fresh 
air would “put new life” into me. After the 
sleigh-ride, I must go home with him to tea, and 
Mr. H—— and my husband must come also. 

“But Mr. H must have his dinner,” I 
said. 

“(, your girl can make me a cup of tea, sister. 
A cup of tea’s all my living. I will join you to- 
night at brother Y ’s, and you and the baby 
must go and take your ride.” 

So we went. 
| There are days and scenes of our lives that 
seem to pass into the memory, and there transfix 
themselves with a strange power. , That day was 
one of them. The gloom of the morning only 
made the afternoon brighter. I thought I had 
never seen so pure a sky before, or felt such a 
| bracing air. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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“The silent snow possessed the earth,” 


and it was beautiful in its fresh, white robe. We | 
drove by the “Old Green House,” a favorite | 
haunt in summer hours, and interesting in winter | 


for its many evergreens, and for the view we get 
of the broad, frozen river beyond. There is some- 


thing that always speaks to the imagination and | 
the heart in a decayed place like that “Old Green | 


House.” Who can help thinking of the changes 
which Time has wrought in the ancient rooms; 
how grief succeeded joy, and death followed life ! 

In the evening there was a contrasted picture 
of a cheerful parlor made warm, bright, and rosy 
with its sparkling wood-fire. There was lively, 
unrestrained, but sanctified intercourse, in which 
our good brother H bore a ready part. Of 
him alone I intended to tell you (continued Mrs. 
G ;) but self intrudes so insidiously. 

Every one in the house, except Maggy, became 
attached to our old friend. He staid with us a 
week. His quiet humor amused us; his kind- 
ness, urbanity, and piety, made us love him. 
was fresh, original, and full of vivacity; “a man 








of facts, and opinions, and principles, and not of | 


We sat late into the night 
Some of them were full of 


fragments of such.” 
to hear his stories. 


interest, and admirably told. The early history | 


of our Methodist fathers was full of romance. 
The stern reality of their lives had in it more in- 
terest than fiction possesses. They are familiar 
with every class of people and every mode of 
life, and this tends to make them not only liberal, 
but eloquent. 

Mr. H 
tercession, and of child-like faith. 





’s prayers were full of wrestling in- 
The baby 


used to cry after him, and it was interesting to see | 


that strong, robust man carry the little, frail piece 
of humanity in his arms for hours, and in a sub- 
dued voice sing to her hymns of which she now 
understands the meaning. 

He was a firm believer in witches, and had 
marvelous stories to tell about his experience 
with them. He thought a person who doubted 
their existence, disbelieved the Bible. I alluded 
to the witch of Endor. 


“Yes,” he said, “the account is contained in | 


1 Samuel, 28th chapter, from the 8th to the 20th 
verse.” 

I thought that he was so exact, because he had 
made the subject of witches his especial study. 
But this was not the case. 
Bible was equally familiar to him. Soon after, 
some allusion was made to Naaman’s bowing in 
the house of Rimmon, and he said, “ That is in 
2 Kings, chap. 5, v. 18.” 


He | 


Every part of the | 


Some one remarked upon his accurate knowl- 
| edge of Scripture, and he replied, 

“T think there are few texts in the Bible for 
which I can not give you chapter and verse.” 

We found that this was no vain boast. We 
tested his memory frequently, and it never failed. 
| He told us how he once relieved a minister from 
a perplexing dilemma. Mr. H was sitting 
in the altar of a country church, when the minis- 
ter came to him from the pulpit, and said that his 
| text was torn out of the Bible, and that he had 
| forgotten the verse which contained it. “Give 
me the words,” Mr. H—— said, “and I think I 
can help you.” The minister did this, and our 
friend instantly told him where they stood. 

We asked him why he did not take the name 
| of William. There seemed something ludicrous 
'in the association of that infantile appellation 
| with his robust and sinewy form. He answered 
| characteristically. I give his exact words : 

“You see my father lived in days of yore, when 
men said what they meant, and meant what they 
said; and he had me chrisiened Billy, and he 
| meant I should be called Billy, and so Billy I 
have been called ever since.” 

He was vending his pills and salve, and had 
implicit faith in their efficacy to cure all diseases. 
Kind hearted as he was, I believe that he was 
not sorry that my indisposition gave him an ex- 
| cuse for recommending them to me. He wished 
| us all to try them. Our poor Maggy, with the 
| superstition of her race strong within her, took it 
| into her head that he was a conjuror. I believe 


| 








that she had a vague idea that spells and charms 
lurked in the boxes. She heard him telling a 
strange witch story one day when she was waiting 
at tea, and her eyes rolled with terror. She 
| nearly dropped the muffins from her hand, and 
| apologized for her carelessness by saying she 
| “was all in a trimble.” 

| The salve was recommended to one of the 
| family for a face-ache, and Maggy called her 
| aside, saying, 

“ Please, ma’am, do n’t use it. You do not 

| know what it will do to you. That old gentle- 
| man knows too much about witches hisself.” 
“That station of yours was a pleasant one, 
| Mrs. G ”’ said I, when she had finished her 
| account of the old gentleman’s visit. 
“Pleasant indeed,” she replied. “I often think 
|of it. But, really, each situation in which we 
were placed had its own peculiar charm. That 
was our first station, and there is a pride of 
| ownership in one’s first experiment in housekeep- 
ing. Besides, the furniture was all new, and 
| fresh, and pretty then.” 
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“Ah, yes,” I answered, “that is true, but it 
was very inconvenient to have to transport one’s 
furniture hither and thither, from dale to mount- 
ain top, whenever you moved. Ministers’ wives 
are better off now in having furnished parson- 
ages.” 

“It is more convenient, certainly. But if there 
is an inconvenience in transporting your furniture, 
there is pleasure in knowing that it is your own 
when you are settled. I think it gives one more 
of a home feeling to sit in the chair in which you 
have rocked all your children to sleep, and to 
write on the desk which came to you as a bridal 
gift.” 

“But salaries were so small,” I said. 

“Tf the salaries were small, our people were 
kind,” said Mrs. G ; “and a little money 
gave us many enjoyments. Charles Lamb shows 
that he knew all about it, when he says, upon 
being a little less straitened than formerly, ‘A 
purchase is a purchase now—formerly it used 
to be a triumph. When we coveted a cheap 
luxury, we used to have a debate two or three 
days before, and to weigh the for and against, and 
think what we might spare it out of, and what 
saving we could hit upon that would be an equiv- 
alent.’ I often think now,” she continued, “ when 
newspapers are so abundant, of the only one, 
save our Church paper, that we had au opportu- 
nity of reading. It was a semi-weekly paper, 
loaned us by a kind neighbor after he and his 
family had read it. My husband went through 
it first, and then I scanned it thoroughly. No 
items were lost. Even the advertisements were 
read from first to last. There was enjoyment in 
a newspaper then.” 

Gradually the friends’ conversation became 
graver and more thoughtful. They talked of 
seasons of religious interest which had marked 
their residence in particular places; of increased 
light and happiness in their own experience ; of 
sorrows, which, though bitter at the time, made 
them love God more afterward. They both con- 
cluded, that the spots dearest to memory were 
not those which had appeared most pleasant at 
the time. No, perhaps they were dark and un- 
promising then, but the bow of promise lightened 
them afterward. “The cage was overhung with 
darkness ;” but there they learned the song more 
perfectly, in which they are to unite with the re- 
deemed in heaven. In the words of Tholuck, 
some of us may say, “Lamentation marked the 
beginning of our way as it does the twenty-second 
Psalm ; but, as that concludes with songs of re- 
joicing, so shall halleluiahs mark the close of our 
heavenward journey.” 

Vor, XVIII.—44 








A NAME UNDER BAN. 
BY PROF. W. H. BARNES. 


HE Papal Bull was once a serious affair. 

With great solemnity and ceremony, the Pope 
published his decrees. Kings heard with trem- 
bling, and nations gave obedience. 

Times have changed. To dethrone kings and 
crown emperors is no longer the business of the 
Pope. Matters of smaller moment now fill Rome’s 
infallible head with care. The serious drama is 
completed. The after-piece, the closing farce, is 
now being enacted. The Pope and cardinals now 
come forth, clad in the garb of buffoons, to amuse 
the world with their drolleries. 

Rome is superannuated. She can never do 
again the bloody deeds which she performed in 
the days of her power. It is only in word and 
in mimic show that she can “fight her battles 
o’er again.” With shouldered crutch and bran- 
dished staff she shows present generations the 
motions she made with real weapons in the days 
of her supremacy. These harmless deeds, illus- 
trated and enforced by a profusion of high-sound- 
ing words, afford much amusement to those who 
have leisure to regard such idle transactions. 

Rome has resigned herself to the pleasing in- 
fluence of an unsphered imagination. As Napo- 
leon, in his dying agonies, imagined himself at 
the head of his army at Austerlitz or Marengo, 
so Papacy, in the delirium of death, conceives 
herself surrounded by the pomp and circumstance 
of her early power. 

All the energies of the Papal throne are now 
summoned and brought to bear on the most 
trivial occasions. By Papal decree, cardinals and 
bishops, representing every part of the Roman 
world, recently assembled at the seat of empire, 
to deliberate gravely upon the foolish figment of 
the “immaculate conception.” The Virgin Mary, 
to justify divine worship that is paid her, must 
appear more than human—and hence those 
priestly romancers assemble and busy themselves 
in reconstructing an old fiction with reference to 
her birth. 

Mary being exalted by Catholic canon to the 
rank of a divine being, it becomes a sin to take 
her name in vain. It must no longer be pro- 
nounced in the common conversations of life. 
Among the ancient Jews, Jehovah was a name 
that might not be pronounced. “ Mary” is gain- 
ing that superstitious honor in the modern Catho- 
lic dialect. The Pope has published a decree, 
making it a sin to confer the name of Mary on a 
child. 

For one to address a daughter by the name he 
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uses in his prayers to the goddess of his devo- 
tions, were indeed asin. Those fair daughters of 
the Catholic Church, who have hitherto answered 
to the name of Mary, are in duty bound to be no 
more responsive to that sweet title. Hearing it, 
they should piously cross themselves, and deem 
the name addressed to the “Mother of God.” 
Happy are those daughters whose considerate 
parents conferred upon them the more unassum- 
ing and terrestiial name of Bridget. Although 
the offense of the Marys in bearing the name 
they do is merely nominal, it is very serious in the 
eye of the Catholic law, and they should be care- 
ful in letting other people know what their 
name is. 

Had that good Catholic, Lord Baltimore, lived 
in a more enlightened and conscientious age, he 
would not have erred so seriously as to confer the 
name of Maryland upon an American common- 
wealth, and thus degrade a sacred word to the 
ignoble uses of trade and politics. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, could not have died in peace of con- 
science without securing the narration of her story 
on the page of history, under another soubriquet 
entirely different. 

Meanwhile, Protestants will continue to walk 
in their accustomed ways. Beloved wives, dear 
sisters, and favorite daughters, will still bear the 
sweet name of Mary. None is more beautiful. 
Made up entirely of vowels and liquids, when 
spoken in tones of affection, no combination of 
letters makes sweeter music. 

No name is more generally a household word, 
no name is more abundant in dear associations. 
“Mary” was one of the sweetest words spoken at 
our family fireside. It was uttered in cheerful 
tones in the meadow, under the branching elm- 
tree and by the silvery stream, as we rambled in 
our sports. It was spoken in the graver, but no 
less pleasant, hours of social conversation and in- 
struction when parents and children sat about the 
winter fire. “ Your affectionate sister Mary” was 
subscribed to many letters to one who was away 
from home. That cherished name was written 
on many letters in reply. At last, on an evening 
never to be forgotten, that name was uttered by 
the quick, the sudden, the overwhelming voice of 
the telegraph —“ Mary is dead—come home!” 
We applied that name for a few years to a sister 
among us—henceforth we employ it as the name 
of an angel in heaven. On a quiet hillside of 
the west, where the tall forest trees and the ever- 
greens mingle their shade, may be read that name 
carved in marble. But more deeply and perma- 
nently is it engraved upon the hearts where it 
was cherished and loved. 





THE FIRST-BORN. 


(SEE REPOSITORY PLATE FOR SEPTEMBER.) 
BY MRS, ANNA M. HUNTLEY. 


First-Born of affection, 
Sweetly dost thou rest 

Like a new-fledg’d birdling, 
In a downy nest ; 

Or a little cherub, 
On an angel’s breast. 


Arms of love are folded 
*Round thy form with care 

Eyes of love are watchers 
Softly beaming there ; 

And each tiny feature 
Seemeth passing fair : 


And thy mother heedeth 
Every stifled moan ; 

Hummeth a sweet lullaby, 
In an undertone ; 

Soothing thus the brief unrest 
Of her darling one. 


Little baby sleeper, 
Mother’s joy thou art, 

Thou hast stirr’d a fountain 
In her loving heart ; 

Dreamy breathing being, 
Of her life a part. 


She hath now forgotten 
All the bitter pain ; 

And joy’s full tide gushes 
From her heart again, 

Like a new life, coursing 
Through each throbbing vein. 


Baby, when thy bright eyes 
Meet thy mother’s gaze, 
Proudly will she notice 
All thy playful ways ; 
Shower thee with caresses, 
And with heart-felt praise ; 


Print a thousand kisses 
On thy cheek and brow; 

Seek a thousand blessings 
On thee to bestow, 

With a true devotion, 
Such as mothers know. 


Fairy little sleeper, 
On thy mother’s breast 

Nourished and infolded, 
In a downy nest, 

With her pure affections 
Thou art doubly blest. 


——e@e——_——__ 


PATRIOTISM. 


STATESMAN, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear! 

Who breke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ; 
Ennobleé by himself, by all approved, 

Praised, wept, and honor’d by the muse he loved. 
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Scripture 


NAAMAN IN THE House oF Rrumon.—* And Naaman | 
said,. . . Thy servant will henceforth offer neither burnt- 
offering nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord. 
In this thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my 
master goeth into the house of Rimmon to worship there, | 
and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow myself in the house 
of Rimmon: when I bow down myself in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this thing. And 
he said unto him, Go in peace.” 2 Kings v, 17-19. 

Permission, it ig said, was given by the prophet Elisha 
to join in acts of idolatry, when they were expedient; 
and some writers have employed themselves to little pur- 
pose in endeavoring to account for it from tenderness to 
the new convert, and other causes. _ Whereas such a per- 
mission, if it had been asked, most assuredly would never 
have been granted; and it seems never to have come into 
the mind of either party. Naaman, after having ex- 
pressed his firm resolution to forsake idolatry, and to 
worship from that time forward the true God only, ap- 
pears to have recollected that it was his office to attend 
his master the King of Syria to the temple of Rimmon; 
and that the King was accustomed at such times to lean 
upon him. This latter circumstance seems purposely 
mentioned to explain the whole matter in question. 
When the King bowed himself down in the temple, Naa- 
man, on whom he leaned, must necessarily incline him- 
self forward also; not as an act of reverence for the idol, 
but of accommodation to his master; and he feared lest 
his bowing down in the idol’s temple, even for that pur- 
pose, should be offensive to the true God. It may be 
added, that his bowing down could scarcely be miscon- 
strued into an act of worship by any of the spectators. 
For his total cessation from those acts of worship to his 
former idols, which the declaration, “Thy servant will 
henceforth offer neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice to any 
other gods,” shows that he had been accustomed publicly 
to practice, and in all probability to Rimmon in particu- 
lar, would unequivocally point out the real cause. 





Going FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH.—“ They go from 
strength to strength ; every one of them in Zion appeareth | 
before God.” Psalm lrxxiv, 7. 

In this Psalm are described the journeys of the Israel- 
ites to their feasts at Jerusalem, from the distant parts 
of the country. It mentions their digging wells in the 
valley of Baca, which, in the rainy season, were filled 
with excellent water, and became a great convenience to 
succeeding travelers. In reference to them, the travelers 
are said to have gone from strength to strength till they 
arrived at Mount Zion, in Jerusalem, to appear before 
God there, which was the object of their journey. When 
a weary traveler arrives at a well in the wilderness, his | 
strength is nearly gone, but on drinking of its water he 








Cubinet, 


is revived and strengthened for another stage; and, on 
falling in with another well, he receives fresh vigor for 
again proceeding on his journey. So that going from 
strength to strength may literally mean from well to 
well; though some understand by this, going from com- 
pany to company. 


MEETING OF MERCY AND TruTH.—“ Mercy and truth 
are met together; righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other.” Psalm lxxxv, 10. 

This is spoken with an immediate reference to the sig- 
nal providence of Israel’s deliverance out of the Babylo- 
nish captivity, and the sweet effects thereof; wherein the 
truth and righteousness of God in the promises did, as it 
were, kiss and embrace the mercy and peace that were 
contained in the performance of them, after they had 
seemed for seventy years to be at a great distance. It is 
an allusion to the usual demonstrations of joy and glad- 
ness that two dear friends are wont to give and receive 
after long absence and separation from each other. They 
no sooner meet than they smile, embrace, and kiss each 
other. Even thus it is here. There is, I doubt not, a 
mediate reference in this Scripture to the Messiah also, 
and to our redemption by him. In him it is that all 
these divine attributes, which before seemed to clash and 
contradict one another in the business of our salvation, 
have a sweet agreement and accomplishment. Truth 
and righteousness do in him meet with mercy and peace 
in a blessed agreement. 


PRODIGIES AT THE CRUCIFIXION.—* Now from the sixth 
hour there was darkness over all the land unto the ninth 
hour.” Matt. xxvii, 45. 

The wonderful darkening of the sun, says Hugh Miller, 
at our Lord’s death, and earthqueke, are recorded by 
Phlegon, whom Eusebius calls an excellent computer of 
the Olympiads. He says: “Then was a great and won- 
derful eclipse beyond any that ever happened. The day, 
at the sixth hour, was so far turned into dark night, that 
the stars appeared; and an earthquake in Bithynia did 
overthrow many houses in the city of Nice.” Now, this 
darkening of the sun recorded by Phlegon, and that in 
the holy evangelists at our Lord’s death, are one and the 
same; for both happened the same year, namely, the 18th 
of Tiberius: the same hour, namely, the sixth hour of 
the day; and a great earthquake made both more memo- 
rable. Therefore Tertullian, when pleading the cause of 
Christians against the heathen, appeals to their public 
tables and records as witnesses to this fact. Lucianus 
of Antioch, the martyr, appeals to the archives of Nico- 


| media, before the president of the city: “Consult,” says 
| he, “the annals, and you ’ll find that, in the time of 


Pilate, while Christ suffered, in the middle of the day, 
the sun did disappear and chase away the day.” ’T is 
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also observable, that it is reported in the history of 
China, written by Hadrianus Greslonius, that the Chi- 
nese remark—“ That at the same time we Christians 
compute Christ suffered in the month of April, an extra- 
ordinary eclipse, beyond the laws and observations of the 
motions of the planets, then happened ; at which event, 
Quamvutius the emperor was very much moved.” 


Ho.tness oF Intenti0N.—“ Do all to the glory of 
God.” 1 Cor. x, 31. 

This grace is so excellent, says Bishop Taylor, that it 
sanctifies the most common action of our lives; and yet 
so necessary, that without it the very best actions of our 
devotion are imperfect and vicious. That we should 
tntend and design God’s glory in every act we do, whether 
it be natural or chosen, is expressed by S¥. Paul : Whether 
we eat or drink, do all to the glory of God; which rule 
when we observe, every action of nature becomes relig- 
ious, and every meal an act of worship. Holy intention 
is to the actions of a man, that which the soul is to the 
body, the form to matter, the root to the tree, the sun to 
the world, or the fountain to the river, or the base to the 
pillar. For without these the body is a dead trunk, the 
matter is sluggish, the tree is a block, the world is dark- 
ness, the river is quickly dry, the pillar sinks into flatness 
and ruin; and the action is sinful, or unprofitable, or 
vain. 


Tue Hvusxs teat tHe Swine Eat.— And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that the swine did 
and no man gave unto him.” Luke xv, 16. 

That xtp2riv, says Mr. Campbell, answers to siliqua, 
and signifies a husk or pod, wherein the seeds of some 
plants, especially those of the leguminous tribe, are con- 
tained, is evident. Both the Greek and Latin terms sig- 
nify the fruit of the carob-tree, a tree very common in 
the Levant, and in the southern parts of Europe, as 
Spain and Italy. This fruit still continues to be used 
for the same purpose, the feeding of swine. It is also 
called St. John’s bread, from the opinion that the Baptist 
used it in the wilderness. Miller says it is mealy, and 
has a sweetish taste, and that it is eaten by the poorer 
sort, for it grows in the common hedges, and is of little 
account, 


eat: 


Tue Loven CHasTENED.—* For whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.” 
Hebrews xii, 6. 

It is said, in the east, of a truly good father, when he 
is obliged to punish his son— 

“ Adikam, oru ki; 
Anikam, oru ki.” 
One hand, chastises; 
One hand, embraces. 
Showing, that though he is obliged to inflict punishment 
with one hand, yet in his heart he embraces him with 
the other. 


Eyes To THE Biinp.—“ Twas eyes to the blind, and 
feet was Ito the lame.” Job xxix, 15. 

The man who bestows great charities, is said to be the 
eyes of the blind, and the feet of the cripples. “True, 
my lord, lam blind; but you are my eyes.” “Ah, sir, 
shall I not love my eyes?” “O king,” says the lame 
man, “are you not my staff?” “Alas! alas! our eyes 
have gone,” say the blind, when their benefactor is dead. 
But when a person confides in the wisdom of «nother, he 


says, “He is my eyes.” “I have two good eyes in the 


| temple.” 


Tue Furrows Compiatn.—* If my land ery against 
me, or that the furrows likewise thereof complain.” Job 
xexi, 38. 

Does a man through idleness or meanness neglect to 
cultivate, or water, or manure his fields and gardens, 
those who pass that way say, “Ah! these fields have 
good reason to complain against the owner.” “Sir, if 
you defraud these fields, will they not defraud you?” 
“The fellow who robs his own lands, will he not rob 
you?” “These fields are in great sorrow, through the 
neglect of their owner.” 


HvuntinG THE Prey FOR Lions.—* Wilt thou hunt the 
prey for the lions? or fill the appetite of the young 
lions?” Job xxexviii, 39. 

To a man who is boasting of the speed of his foot, or 
his prowess, it is said, “ Yes, there is no doubt thou wilt 
hunt the prey for the tiger.” When a person does a 
favor for a cruel man, it is asked, “What! give food to 
the tiger?” “O yes; give milk to the serpent.” “Here 
comes the sportsman; he has been hunting prey for the 
tiger.” 


DrinkinG Scorn.—* What man is like Job, who drink- 
eth up scorning like water?” Job xxxiv, T. 

Of a man who does not care for contempt or hatred, it 
is said, “He drinks up their hatred like water.” When 
a man is every way superior to his enemies, “ Ah! he 
drinks them up like water.” “He is a man of wonderful 
talents, for he drinks up science as water.” Thus, Elihu 
wished to show that Job had hardened himself, and was 
insensible to scorn, for he had swallowed it as water. 


GorTHoLy’s ImaGe oF Avaricious Men.—* O Lord 
my God, incline my heart unto thy testimonies, and not to 
covetousness.” Pe. cxix, 36. 

Some one mentioned the fact, that mice are not only 
fond of nibbling articles of food, but in some instances 
have ventured to trail silver buttons and chains, small 
coins, and even golden buckles, into their holes. This 
reminded Gotthold that the same thing is done by the 
jackdaws and ravens, which in some houses are kept for 
the diversion of the children; and especially that there 
once was a jackdaw which had collected together a quan- 
tity of coins, rings, thimbles, and the like, and thereby 
excited much suspicion among the members of the fam- 
ily, till at length it was detected and the treasure carried 
off; at which it became highly incensed, and sufficiently 
demonstrated its unwillingness to lose the articles it had 
purloined, although these were of no use to it. He 
thereupon said: Mark here a pleasing image of selfish 
and avaricious men, who scrape upon all sides, and, by 
foul means or fair, amass a hoard, which is about as use- 
ful to them as their stolen treasures are to mice or jack- 
daws. They might be excused for acting the same foolish 
part as these animals, if they could do it with the same 
impunity; but to acquire temporal things, and lose eter- 
nal—to hoard gold and forget God—to provide what will 
| be matter of laughter to your heirs, but of wailing and 
gnashing of teeth to your poor soul, is really too absurd. 
| What great privilege is it to be the mere guardian of a 
treasure, which a mouse, a raven, or a dog may be as 
well? And can there be a more extravagant folly than 
to be willing to lose the soul rather than ill-gotten gain ? 
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Hotes and Queries. 


“Jest.”—Johnson, Webster, and the other standard 
etymologists have entirely missed the derivation of this 
word. It is a corruption of the Latin gest-um, “an act, 
a thing done.” Its introduction into the English lan- 
guage is to be traced to the popularity, during the mid- 
dle ages, of a collection of monkish tales, entitled Gesta 
Romanorum, “The Acts of the Romans.” These gesta 


were, for the most part, childish fables, fitted, perhaps, | 


“to point a moral” for the ignorant; but so utterly un- 
historical and impossible, as to be the ridicule of the in- 
telligent. Narrations of this kind, however they might 
be named, were, of course, more appropriate to amuse- 
ment than instruction; so that the very name by which 


I copy a part of the description: “ At an early period the 
practice of celebrating the marriage at the house of the 
bride began, and, it should seem, with great propriety. 
In the morning of the wedding-day the groom and his 
attendants assembled at the house of his father for the 
purpose of reaching the mansion of his bride by noon, 
which was the usual time for celebrating the nuptials, 
which for certain must take place before dinner. [The 
next day,] on returning to the infare the order of pro- 
cession was the same as before. The feasting and danc- 


| ing often lasted for several days, at the end of whick the 


they were called passed eventually into a synonym for | 
any idle story, any subject of laughter: the word origin- | 


ally used only of sober reality—gest—was become ex- 
pressive only of merriment—jest. The commutation of 
G with J presents no difficulty in the way of this deriva- 
tion; for other instances of the same arbitrary change 
exist, as the English words Garden and Jelly—Gelatine— 
which correspond with the French Jardin and Gelee. 
The following extracts from Tyndale—and they might 


be multiplied to any extent from other writers—will | 


illustrate the double sense of the word, being written 
about the time when it was in the transition state from 
the original Latin signification to the modern English 
one. The “Tale of Robin Hood,” which is twice men- 
tioned, is likewise called in the early copies and in Rit- 
son’s edition, “ A lytal Gest of Robin Hood.” 

“Gird on thee the sword of the Spirit, which is God’s 


word, and take to thee the shield of faith, which is, not | 
| sists of two upright pieces of wood standing on a hori- 


to believe a tale of Robin Hood, or Gesta Romanorum, or 
of the Chronicles, but to believe God’s word that lasteth 
forever.”— Obedience of a Christian Man, p. 328. 


“He that hath not the Spirit hath no more certainty | 
of the promises of God than I have of a tale of Robin | 


Hood, or of some jest that a man telleth me was done— 
gestun—at Rome.—” The Wicked Mammon, p. 80. 

“In the homely gest of Noe, when he was drunk, and 
lay in his tent naked, hast thou great edyfying in the 
literal sense? Thou seest what became of the cursed 
children of wicked Ham, which saw his father’s naked- 
ness, and jested thereof unto his brethren.”— Obedience 
of a Christian Man, p. 311. W. G. W’s. 


Tue Worp Inrare.—A correspondent in one of the 
recent numbers of the Repository inquires for the origin 
and etymology of the word infare—as it should be spelt. 
It is probably derived from the German Infahren, “to 
bring in,” or “to bring home.” The infare is the enter- 
tainment given at the house of the bridegroom’s father, 
or one of his friends, upon the ‘occasion of his bringing 
home the young bride. It is her welcome to new associa- 
tions and a new residence, and stands as a counterpart to 
the wedding-feast, which is always at the home of the 
bride. The word is not found in Webster’s Dictionary, 
as it is peculiarly a western term, and Dr. Webster had 
very little acquaintance with either western literature or 
western habits. The earliest work in which I have seen 
the word is Dr. Joseph Doddridge’s Notes on the Western 
Country, in the chapter descriptive of pioneer wedcings. 


| tional title of all emperors and kings. 


whole company were so exhausted with loss of sleep that 
several days’ rest was requisite to fit them to return to 
their ordinary labors.” At these rustic weddings a sub- 
stantial feast was always provided at the house of the 
bride, consisting of beef, pork, fowls, and sometimes 
venison and bear meat roasted and boiled, with plenty of 
potatoes, cabbage, and other vegetables. Nor was the 
old-fashioned whisky forgotten. The marriage ceremony 
preceded the dinner, and the remainder of the day was 
devoted to feasting, dancing, and hilarity. The sport 
was kept up sometimes the whole night; and the same 
scenes were repeated the next day at the infare. What 
would our modern fair ones think if their wedding feast 
and infare were patterned after the above? t 


Tue GuILLoTINE.—This name is given to the instru- 
ment of capital punishment used in France. It has ac- 
quired a terrible notoriety from the frequency with which 
it deluged the streets of Paris with blood during the 
sanguinary revolution of 1789-91. The instrument con- 


zontal platform. A sharp, heavy blade of steel moves 
up and down by means of a pulley, in grooves in the up- 
right parts. The edge of the blade is set obliquely, at 
an angle of forty-five degrees, which gives it a shaving 
or sawing power as it falls. The condemned is laid on 
his face and strapped to a board with his neck immedi- 
ately under the blade, A single blow severs the head 
from the body ; and the operation is so simple and rapid, 
that in the time of Robespierre it was common to exe- 
cute one or two hundred in an hour. The name guillo- 
tine is derived from a philanthropic physician of the 
same name, who, from sentiments of humanity, recom- 
mended the adoption of the instrument, which had long 
been known in Italy, as less barbarous than the old mode 
of decapitation with the broad-ax. Dr. Guillotine was 
not the inventor of the machine; and it is equally a pop- 
ular error, that he perished by the instrument that bears 
He lived till the year 1814, the honored 


* 


his name. 
founder of the Paris Academy of Medicine. 


Tue TiTLE AND Morro oF THE SOVEREIGN OF ENnG- 
LAND.—Before the time of Queen Elizabeth the title of 
the English sovereign had usually been My Liege, or 
Your Grace. Elizabeth seems to have been the first to 
assume the title of Majesty, which is now the conven- 
It is a word de- 
rived from the Romans, among whom it stood for the 
embodied power or “greatness” of the state; and finally 
of the sovereign as representing in his own person the 
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collective public authority. The present official royal | 
style in England was settled by act of Parliament from | 
| shown with what ease they might be counterfeited. + 


the first day of this century, the current date of the 
union of England and Ireland. It runs thus: “ Victoria 
First, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Treiand, Queen; Defender of the 
Faith: And of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land on Earth, the Head.” 

The motto of the royal family of England is Dicu et 
mon Droit—“God and my Right.” It was first adopted 
by Richard, Coeur de Lion, to indicate that he held his 
sovereignty from God alone, and not by the consent of 
man—the same haughty dynastic assumption as is found 
in the arrogant words, “ By the grace of God, Queen;” a 
claim of being “born to rule,” common to all the “ legiti- 
mate” royal families of Europe. Napoleon, on being 
elected to the throne, inscribed on his coins the humbler, 
yet more glorious legend, “Emperor by the will of the 
French.” * 


GretNa GREEN.—This is a small village in Scotland 
near the border of England. It has become proverbial 
for a species of marriage celebrated there according to 
the laws of Scotland, but not solemnizable in the same 
loose form by the English law. The ceremony merely 
amounts to an admission before witnesses, whether lay 
or clerical, that the contracting parties are man and wife; 
such acknowledgment being sufficient, according to Scot- 
tish law, to constitute a valid marriage. A certificate to 
this effect, signed by the witnesses, is all that is requisite 
to render the union indissoluble. It is of the nature of 
a civil contract, and may, or may not, be followed by a 
religious service. The parties who seek the aid of the 
soi disant parsons of Gretna Green are generally “run- 
away matches” from England, dissatisfied couples whose 
friends refuse to smile upon their union at home. The 
number of marriages of this sort celebrated along the 
border is estimated at nearly five hundred a year—of 
which it may be safely asserted four hundred and ninety 
are such as ought not to have taken place, and are fol- 
lowed by unhappiness. The fashion of making runaway 
matcbes from England to Gretna Green was begun about 
a hundred years ago; but the usages regulating such 
marriages in Scotland are of much older date. It is only 
such persons, however, as desire secrecy that avail them- 
selves of this form of marriage rather than the public 
religious service. Burns, the poet, is a notable example. 
His marriage was so secret that the fact itself was long 
questioned by his biographers. * 


Tue First Bank Forcery.—The day on which a 
forged note was first presented at the Bank of England 
forms a memorable era in its history. For sixty-four 
years the establishment had circulated its paper with 
freedom, and during this period no attempt had been 
made to imitate it. He who takes the initiative in a 
new line of wrong-doing has more than the simple act to 
answer for; and to Richard William Vaughan, a Stafford 
linen-draper, belongs the melancholy celebrity of having 
led the van in this new phase of crime, the year 1758, 
The records of his life do not show want, beggary, or 
starvation urging him, but a simple desire to seem greater 
than he was. By one of the artists employed, and there 
were several engaged on different parts of the notes, the 
discovery was made. The criminal had filled up to the 
number of twenty, and deposited them in the hands of a 


young lady to whom he was attached, as a proof of his | ulation, 1,000,000,000 or 1,250,000,000 ? 





wealth. There is no telling how much longer bank notes 
might have been free from imitation had this man not 


MALLEABLE GLass.—Professor Schonbein, who in- 
vented gun-cotton, is said to have, to a certain extent, 
discovered malleable glass. He renders paper paste trans- 
parent by causing it to undergo a certain metamorphosis 
which he calls catalytic, for want of a more intelligible 
term. He makes of this new paper window panes, vases, 
bottles, etc., perfectly impermeable to water, and which 
may be dropped on the ground without breaking, and are 
perfectly transparent. As this discovery has been made 
ten years, and articles manufactured from papier mache 
are quite common, I would like to be informed whether 
this malleable glass has ever been introduced to notice in 
this country by our importers and merchants. Who can 
tell ? + 

CHARTER OF THE City oF Lonpon.—Among other rare 
documents in the library at Guildhall, is the first charter 
granted by William the Conqueror to the city of London, 
confirming all the rights and privileges which the inhab- 
itants enjoyed under Edward the Confessor. It is ad- 
dressed to William the Bishop, the port-reeve, the Eng- 
lish and foreign burgesses, and written in Anglo-Saxon, 
the characters being as legible as if done at the present 
day. It is on parchment, containing a little over four 
lines, being six inches long and two and a half inches 
wide. t 

Is THERE SEX IN Mind ?—Theologians and philoso- 
phers are agreed that the physical distinction of the 
sexes is intended for this life only. Christ expressly 
says that “in heaven they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage.” It is a distinction that in the nature of 
things is designed for the temporary fami/y relation. 
Are we thence to infer that there is no distinction in the 
mental constitution of the sexes? Are there no charac- 
teristics in the mind of woman, no peculiarities of intel- 
lect and of taste which radically separate the sexes from 
each other? Or are the phenomena of this kind, which 
we daily notice, as temporary as the family relation, and 
such as we are not to expect to survive the present state 
of being? That there is nov, at least, a distinction be- 
tween the sexes, in respect to certain mental qualities and 
habitudes, is undeniable. Is it unreasonable or unscrip- 
tural that we should expect those marks to continue, and 
even to become more broadly defined in a future state ? 
If the differences between individuals are to be perma- 
nent, we may safely presume that the same will be the 
case with the sexes in those points wherein they are un- 
like. And they certainly do differ in some prominent 
respects. “The perception of a woman,” says Dr. Sher- 
lock, “is as quick as lightning. Her penetration is in- 
tuition, almost instinct. By a glance she will draw a 
deep and just conclusion. Ask her how she formed it, 
and she can not answer the question. A man deduces 
inferences, and his processes of ratiocination and his in- 
ferences shall be correct; but he gets to the head of the 
stairs, if I may so say, by slow degrees, mounting step 
by step. She arrives at the top of the staircase as well 
as he, but whether she flew there is more than she knows 
herself. While she trusts her instinct she is searcely 
ever deceived, and she is infallibly lost when she begins 
to reason.” * 


Wnuicui is the most correct estimate of the earth’s pop- 
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Stems, Piterary, Scientific, and Religions. 


LIGHTNING AND CitT1ES.—One of the most remarkable | 
facts recorded by M. Boudin is the immunity which towns, | 


especially the larger and more populous ones, enjoy from 
accident to life by lightning. Thus between 1800 and 


1851 not a single death was recorded from this cause in | 


Paris ; and in 1786 it was calculated that out of 750,000 


deaths in London during thirty years, only two had been | 


produced by lightning. 
the total number of deaths from this cause, and with the 
fact that twenty-five per cent. of all happen under trees, 
he holds it reasonable to conclude “ that lightning finds 
more victims in the open country than in cities.” The 
average annual number of deaths by lightning in France, 
from 1835 to 1852, inclusive, was seventy-two. In 1835 
there were 111. 


MAcuHINE FoR ADDRESSING NEWSPAPERS.—James Lord, 
of Pawtucket, Mass., has produced a most ingenious ma- 
chine for the purpose of saving much labor in a newspa- 
per office, by directing the wrappers in which the papers 
are mailed to subscribers. To the periphery of a cylin- 
der a number of boxes are secured spirally, in which 
boxes are arranged types to print the subscribers’ names. 
One subscriber’s name and address is in each box, and 
when combined with ink rollers and a proper bed, by 
moving certain mechanism, and supplying the wrappers 
as the cylinder is rotated, it prints the names upon the 
wrappers quickly and plainly, with much greater facility 
than by hand, as at present. Each cylinder can be made 
to contain ten thousand names, so that when this number 
has been printed from one cylinder, it will have to be 
replaced by a new one. This will be a very valuable 
machine for our daily papers, where many copies have to 
be mailed in a few hours. 


Tue Corat Reers oF FLoripa.—At a late meeting of 
the Boston Natural History Society, Professor Agassiz 
gave an account of his recent visit to the reefs of Florida, 
and his explorations of coralline growths. He estimates 
the rate of coral growth to be only a few inches in a cen- 
tury, a tenth or a twelfth part less than has been hith- 
erto supposed ; and, supposing the reef rises from a depth 
of twelve fathoms, he would calculate its age upon its 
arrival at the surface of the water to be about twenty- 
five thousand years and the total age of the four distinct 
concentric reefs of the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula to be one hundred thousand years. Professor Wm. 
B. Rogers said that the physical conditions could not 
have differed much in that region a hundred thousand 
years ago from what they now are, and consequently that 
such a calculation could reasonably be made upon the 
data accumulated by Professor Agassiz. Dr. D. F. Wien- 
land called attention to a fact observed by him while in 
Hayti, which would seem to involve a more rapid growth 
of some kinds of coral than is generally assumed. He 
there noticed branches of a species of madrepore from 
three to five inches above the surface of the water, which 


Comparing these numbers with | 


| 





must have grown during the short winter of three months | 


when the water is high. 


VENTILATION OF Rooms.—The improvements effected 
in the ventilation of rooms and apartments of late seem 


to have reached almost the limit to perfection. The im- 
provements made by Dr. Chowne, of London, are among 
the most notable of this class. They are based upon an 
action in the syphon of some peculiarity, namely, that if 
fixed with legs of unequal length the air rushes into the 
shorter leg and circulates up and discharges itself from 
the longer leg. The application of this to any apart- 
ment, in order to purify its atmosphere, is very easy. 
Thus, if the orifice of the shorter leg be disposed where 
it can receive the current, and be led into the chimney, 
so as to convert that chimney into the longer leg, the cir- 
culation is at once cbtained complete. A similar air- 
syphon can be employed in ships, and the Jowest holds, 
where disease is generated in the close berths of the 
crowded seamen, be rendered as fresh as the upper decks. 
The peculiarity of this arrangement is simply that air in 
a syphon reverses the action of water or other liquid, 
which enters and descends, or moves down in the longer 
leg and rises up in the shorter leg. 


THE Go.tp Crop.—The best English authorities put 
down the production of gold in Australia for the past 
year at one hundred millions of dollars. The production 
in other countries is estimated as follows: California 
$65,000,000 ; Russia and Siberia, $20,000,000 ; other parts 
of the world, $15,000,000. Total, $100,000,000. We 
thus have two hundred millions as the gold crop of 1857. 
At this rate, if continued, two thousand millions of gold 
will be thrown into the monetary circulation of the world 
during the next ten years. 


Mernopist Statistics.—The increase last year in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in the United States, was 
21,300. In the Methodist Episcopal Church South the 
increase was 12,069. What the increase will be in the 
South this year we have no data to reckon on. In the 


Methodist Episcopal Church the increase for the year 
closing with this month promises to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000. 
highest figures: 


Here are a few conferences of the 






Fast Genesee 
Providence .... 
New England.......... 
Western Virginia....... 
Kansas and Nebraska. — 
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Total for seventeen cOnfereNnces........s.ecceceeeeeereeeereeseres 60,523 


showing an average of 3,728 for each conference. There 
are forty-seven annual conferences, and should there be 
an average as above the increase for the year throughout 
the country would be 175,216. We think the average, 
however, will not exceed 2,000 per conference, which will 
give a total increase of 94,000. Much gratitude ought 
this to inspire. 
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MULTIPLICATION OF Booxs.—It would take a man 
three thousand years to read all the books now extant, 
yet printing is but five hundred years old. And volumes 
multiply by the hundreds of thousands yearly; a single 
country in Europe furnished ten thousand distinct new 
books last year. As the world grows older, it must be- 
come more and more the habit of man, even of the most 
scholarly, to read only that which is most valuable in the 
records of mankind. The knowledge of the world must 
limit itself to those works, and those names, a knowledge 
of which is the most essential to the welfare of the pres- 
ent and the future; and these will never be far distant 
from the present. 


Pixs AND NEEDLES.—The manufacture of the indis- 
pensable little pin was commenced in the United States 
between 1812 and 1820, since which time the business 
has extended greatly, and several patents for the manu- 
facture of pins have been taken out. The manufacture 
in England and other parts of Europe is conducted upon 
improvements made here. Notwithstanding the extent 
of our own production, the United States imported in 
1856 pins to the value of $40,255, while in the same year 
there were imported into this country needles to the 
amount of $246,060. Needles were first made in Eng- 
land in the time of “Bloody Mary,” by a negro from 
Spain, but as he would not impart his secret, it was lost 
at his death, and not recovered again till 1566, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, when a German taught the art 
to the English, who have since brought it to the greatest 
perfection. The construction of a needle requires about 
one hundred and twenty operations, but they are rapidly 
and uninterruptedly successive. 


EFFECT OF PEDESTRIAN EXERCISE.—A celebrated Eng- 
lish physician says that pedestrian exercise particularly 
exhausts the spine and brain, and is, therefore, the kind 
of exercise less suited to intellectually hard-working 
men. It is on this account that horseback exercise is the 
medicine it is—the horse having the fatigue and the rider 
the exercise. To sufficiently jar and agitate the liver 
and other internal organs, for some convalescents, the 
legs and loins must be overworked. The thorough shake- 
up which is got in the saddle is without effort, or with 
the effort of only such muscles as can best afford it: and 
the student rider comes back with physical forces all re- 
freshed, besides the exhilaration of movement for the 
spirits and the change of mind. 


LarGe Pay.—As lecturer for the English Temperance 
League, John B. Gough is paid $10,000 a year. He is 
reported to be worth now over $125,000, all made from 
lecturing. Mr. Russell, the vocalist, has, from singing 
alone, accumulated a fortune amounting to about $300,- 
000. Verily, the music of the voice is well and liberally 
compensated. 


Tue OnE HUNDRED AND FIFTEENTH SESSION OF THE 
WESLEYAN CONFERENCE appears to have been one of 
deep religious interest. Twenty-five of its members had 
been removed by death; among them Drs. Marsden, Har- 
vard, and Bunting—honored names in the history of 
Methodism. No less than one hundred and eight young 
men were admitted into the itinerant ministry—sixty of 
whom are destined for the missionary fields. The mis- 
sionary collections for the year amounted to about $615,- 
000, and its missionary work is progressing gloriously in 
all parts of the world. The conference has now in the 





field over six hundred ordained missionaries, besides in- 
numerable “helpers.” The home missionary work has 
also started nobly, and over sixty thousand dollars have 
been collected for this purpose. The Kingswood and 
Woodhouse Grove schools are educating two hundred 
and sixty sons of Wesleyan preachers. The net increase 
of membership in the connection for the year is 14,066 ; 
namely, in Great Britain 6,996, in foreign mission sta- 
tions 6,951, and in Ireland 119. In addition there are on 


| probation, in Great Britain 22,611, in Ireland 900, and in 


the foreign work over 8,000—making a total of 31,511. 
Every thing indicates that after having passed through 
a severe ordeal some six or eight years since, the Wes- 
leyan connection was never more united, energetic, and 
successful than at the present day. 


Crxcinnatr Common ScHoois.—The total expendi- 
tures of the Cincinnati common schools for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1858, amounted to $182,615.80. The schools 
number twenty district ones, four intermediate, two high 
schools, one normal school for educating teachers, one 
night high school, and six district night schools. In 
these forty males and one hundred and seventy-seven 
female teachers were employed; 16,154 pupils were en- 
rolled, and 9,332 was the average number in daily attend- 
ance. The teachers are paid according to grade and cer- 
tificate, as follows : 


Male Principals High Schools............+.+ 
« « Intermediate Schools.... 
bed « District ” ons 
“ Assistant ” 5 tanto cecocesenecnenccoesee 





Female Principals in the high schools are paid $1,000 a 
year, and the first female Assistants in the intermediate 
and district schools, $600 a year each. The average cost 
per pupil for instruction was $14.20 for the year. 


LITHOGRAPH OF THE SOUTHERN BisHors.—Mr. J. M. 
Edney, of New York city, has just issued a lithograph 
of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
It is gotten up after the same style of those of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, issued by Rand, of Boston, and 
Middleton, of Cincinnati. The center is occupied by the 
venerable Joshua Soule, D. D., senior bishop. On his 
right is Bishop Andrew, and on his left Bishop Early. 
Beneath are the two deceased Bishops of the Church 
South, namely, Bascom and Capers. Above, and forming 
an arch, are Bishops Paine, Pierce, and Kavanaugh. 
From the accompanying table we learn that Bishop 
Soule entered the ministry in 1799, and was elected to 
the Episcopacy in 1824; Bishop Andrew in 1812, elected 
in 1832; Bishop Capers in 1808, elected in 1846; Bishop 
Paine in 1818, elected in 1846; Bishop Bascom in 1813, 
elected in 1850; Bishop Pierce in 1831, elected in 1854; 
Bishop Early in 1807, eleeted in 1854; Bishop Kavanaugh 
in 1823, elected in 1854. So far as the artistic execution 
is concerned it is a dead failure. It may be that the 
likenesses would be recognized, but there is such a lack 
of artistic finish that they seem almost caricatures. It 
will be sent by the publisher, postage paid, for $1. 


Reaping Sermons.—There was considerable discussion 
respecting the propriety of preachers using manuscripts 
in the pulpit at the late Wesleyan conference, Hull, Eng- 
land. Mr. Arthur spoke pungently and pointedly against 
the practice, as also did several others, Except on 
special or extraordinary occasions the fecling was decid- 
edly opposed to the habit, now becoming too prevalent, 
of carrying sermons on paper into the sacred desk. 
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Witerary Hotices. 


NEW BOOKS. 

CHILDHOOD AND THE CuuRcH. By T. F. R. Mercein, 
A.M. New York: Carlton & Porter.—This may be re- 
garded as “ the last leaf” from its gifted author—so early 
departed to the better land. It is an essay of uncommon 
originality and power. The theme is one of profound in- 
terest to the Church. It evidently took hold of the heart 
of the author, and imparted to his pen unwonted power. 
The following is about the scope of the essay: 

If at birth we possessed a mature intellect in a mature 
body, training and molding would be impossible. Child- 
hood, then, is a divinely-constructed channel of spiritual 
power. Pure parental nurture in a pure infantile heart 
would have been a realization of God’s original design. 
This design failed of realization because of the fall. If 
the Gospel contemplates the realization of this idea 
through the restoration of the race, the Church should 
begin with childhood as in the beginning. Had Adam 
stood fast all the individuals of the race had had no 
further probation. As the design of the race was not 
so much a probation as the development of a virtuous na- 
ture with the least possible risk, so in the restoration ; 
hence in the Gospel we are to look less for exacting tests 
than for gracious helps. And hence childhood is placed 
by the atonement, when plastic nurture may develop the 
Christian character with the least possible risk. The 
Chureh is to exercise that nurture. Every child is com- 
mitted to the Church in a justified and regenerate state. 
Sheltered by Christian nurture, childhood is left not so 
much to battle with its remaining evils as to overgrow 
them with a holy habit of virtue. Childhood, by nur- 
ture, must not be led on toward regeneration, but, being 
born regenerate, must be led on to perfection. These 
views give a deep and holy significance to infant baptism 
and the relations of childhood to the Church. 

We should be glad to stop here; but we can not feel it 
consistent with the duties imposed upon us by our posi- 
tion to pass by some of the grave errors, as we conceive 
them, contained in this little book. The most important 
of these errors is the assumption that infants are not 
only in a justified, but in a regenerate state. We speak 
of it as important, because it carries along with it conse- 
quences of no little moment. As we have received the 
Christian theory upon this subject, it is that every in- 
fant is born in a justified state, that is, is absolved by the 
atonement from all condemnation. Still there are the 
roots of evil in the heart—the roots of all evil. Such 
a one dying in infancy, will, by virtue of the atonement, 
and in the exercise of the Spirit’s office, be regenerated 
and sanctified, and thus be prepared for heaven. Such 
a one living, is placed, by the atonement, in the most 
favorable circumstances, so far as the provisions of the 
Gospel could meet the case, for having the new nature 
implanted and developed. Christian nurture added to the 
other provisions of the Gospel may be expected to bring 





about the results designed—a renewed heart even in very | 
childhood. The regenerating process may, indeed, to a | 


great extent, precede the development of the corrupt na- | 


ture, so that that corrupt nature may be strangled in the 
birth. Such we understand to be, in substance—though 


perhaps loosely stated—the true doctrine in regard to the 
spiritual condition of infants. 

The doctrine that all infants are regenerate is liable to 
many objections. Some of them we will indicate, 

1, It is absolutely without Scripture proof. There is 
not a single proof-text in the whole Bible that proclaims 
it. Its advocates even must admit this. They do not 
claim to reach it in any other way than by inference. 

2. Total depravity, if the doctrine of infant regenera- 
tion is true, exists only in theory. 

3. The spiritual death existing is not inherited deadness, 
but a death induced by actual transgression. Strange that, 
this fact—if it is fact—is never, for once, recognized in the 
Bible! But that the sacred writers represent the death 
from which we are to be regenerated as a natural and uni- 
versal death. 

4, According to this doctrine all sinners are simply 
backsliders. Why does the Bible fail to discriminate 
them as such? Why never for once designate them as 
such? Why does it perpetually make the distinction be- 
tween backsliders and ordinary sinners ? 

5. It gives place to indefinitely repeated regenerations. 
No one ean deny thet adult sinners must be born again 
in order to enter heaven. If, then, they were regenerate 
in infancy, and must now be regenerated again, it follows 
that regeneration is lost in backsliding, and that success- 
ive regenerations to en indefinite extent may become 
necessary. Our author does not shrink from this; for 
after saying “the atonement regenerates,” he adds, that 
these benefits are “conferred as often as a wandering, 
guilty soul comes back in humble, penitent faith to the 
Lamb of God.” 

6. It strips regeneration of its high significance and 
character. 

7. The expression of our Savior—of such is the king- 
dom of heaven—should imply, if used in the sense claimed 
by the author, “a wholly sanctified nature,” as well as a 
“regenerate nature ;” but even our author does not claim 
this for “infantile Christianity.” 

8. Its tendency will be to induce formalism in the 
Church and to fill it with birthright, and, perhaps, an- 
renewed members. 

Other objections of a more recondite nature occur to 
us, but our space will not allow of their elaboration. 

While mistaking the Christian nature and relation of 
childhood, the author, as we conceive, has also misap- 
prehended the ends and aims of Christian nurture as it 
is viewed by the Church. He says: “ The prevalent idea 
is, that infant and childish nurture is to serve as 2 prepa- 
ration for religious experience. It puts stores of Scrip- 
ture and hymns into the memory, all sorts of spiritual 
weapons and ammunition on board the young bark, whioh 
will be found serviceable if ever it should engage in bat- 
tle for the Lord. It even goes further, and owns a real 
preparation of soul for religious influences in after years, 
a gradual reduction of the young heart to a tinder easily 
ignited, if a chance spark of grace should fall on it by 
and by. It assumes that the period of life previous to 
the age of personal responsibility is a period of purely 
negative religious character, and that not till a soul can 
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merit damnation by rejecting salvation, can that salvation 
penetrate it with love and purity.” 


test it is no fair representation of her theory. It is not 
the acting out of Christian principle, but the result of 
unchristian negligence that permits the inherited seeds of 
evil, without effort to check and uproot them, to develop 
so that the soul becomes hardened in sin and gives fear- 
ful premonitions of coming eternal ruin before Christian 
parents and the Church are aroused to seek its conver- 
sion. The truly-enlightened Christian parent, knowing 
that the carnal mind is still in the child of his love, will 
earnestly seek that in very childhood—before the inher- 
ent evil has had time to grow and develop, the dews of 
the Holy Spirit may descend upon his young and expand- 
ing heart and replenish it with heavenly grace—creating 
it anew in Christ Jesus. Infant regeneration can add no 
new argument for the necessity of Christian nurture, nor 
indeed present any new motive to call it forth. No prac- 
tical utility can therefore be claimed for the doctrine. 
We wished also to notice the position that if Adam 
had stood out his probation there would have been no 
more probation for individuals of our race. The doctrine 
is not only unsustained by Scripture proof, but is con- 
trary to all the analogies of God’s moral government. 
If Adam had stood his probation his race would have 
been placed, no doubt, upon a more secure and glorious 
foundation. They would have been more strongly forti- 
fied, both within and without: but that God ever created, 
or designed to create, a moral and spiritual being without 
subjecting that being to trial, is more than doubtful. 
We have uttered this hasty note of dissent with regret. 


Our love for the author, our admiration of his virtues and | 


talents—and especially the fact that this is a posthumoue 
work—make criticism painful ; but our conviction of duty 
would not permit us to say less. To some of these topics 
we may return at a future day—contemplating them as 
abstract subjects, and not in connection with this work. 
Tue History or Mernopism. By Abel Stevens, LL. D. 
New York: Carlton & Porter.—The entire title of this 
work is, “ The History of the Religious Movement of the 
Eighteenth Century, called Methodism, considered in its 
different Denominational Forms, and its Relations to Brit- 
ish and American Protestantism.” Volume I, which has 
just been published, starting with the origin of Method- 
ism, brings the history down to the death of White- 
field. Not quite so full as we had been led to expect, 
the work is nevertheless an immense advance upon any 
thing that has yet appeared upon the history of Method- 
ism. The plan is well laid. The grand movement passes 
in panoramic view—delineated with the life-like faithful- 
ness of a master hand. A broad catholicity of view and 


an eminent appreciation of the spirituality of the mission 


of Methodism characterize it throughout. No one fea- 
ture of the work pleases us more than the beautiful and 
just recognition of Whitefield in the great Methodistie 
movement. We laid hold of the work to give it “an 
editorial glance,” but found ourself unconsciously ab- 


sorbed in the reading, and kept on till we “ brought up” | 


at that impassable gate-post “End of volume I.” The 
work is at once fascinating in style and attractive in 
matter. It will, no doubt, as it ought to, go out by the 
ten thousand. The Church will wait impatiently for the 
remaining volumes. In the mean time let this be scat- 
tered broadcast over the land. It is gotten upin superb 
style, with a fine steel engraving of John Wesley, and 


This may have been | 
the practice of the Church—of all Churches—but we pro- | 


sold at the low price of one dollar. It is our purpose to 
return to this work and give it fuller analysis and notice. 


Tue GosPEL ACCORDING TO MaRK. By Joseph Addi- 
son Alexander, New York: Charles Scribner.—In his 
introduction to this work Dr. Alexander develops and 
sustains the theory that “the four Gospels were intended 
to present the life and character of Christ in four har- 
monious but distinguishable aspects, each adapted to pro- 
duce its own impression independent of the others, yet all 
reciprocally necessary to secure the aggregate effect in- 
tended to be wrought by this part of the sacred history.” 
Mark’s Gospel has often, and perhaps generally, been re- 
garded merely as a supplement to that of Matthew. On 
the above basis Dr. Alexander vindicates its independent 
authority ; and even says that “ Augustin’s notion as to 
Mark’s dependence upon Matthew, although acquiesced 
in for a course of ages, is a hurtful error.” Pretty well 
for an old school divine! Starting out upon this idea 
the author has given us a much more thorough commen- 
tary upon this Gospel than is usual—making the work 
complete in itself. The work comprises critical exposi- 
tions, doctrinal inferences, and moral reflections. With- 
out indorsing all its doctrinal views, we honor the candor, 
ability, and independence of the work. The student of 
the Gospel of Mark will find it a rare help. 


SpurGeon’s GEMS; being Brilliant Passages from the 
Discourses of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, New York : Shel- 
don, Blakeman & Co. 12mo. pp. 354.—This volume con- 
tains some of Mr. Spurgeon’s most brilliant thoughts. 
In spite of the criticisms of wit and pedantry, these out- 
bursts of theught and feeling will live and glow in the 
hearts of the people. 





THE LAYING OF THE TELEGRAPHIC CABLE. With all 
its Incidents and Anecdotes, Impressive or Diverting, with 
reliable Biographical Sketches of Messrs. Field and 
Everett, and Captain Hudson. By John Mullaly, Oficial 
Historian of the Memorable Expeditions. Illustrated with 
Maps, Views, Groups, and Representations of the Machin- 
ery Employed. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 
8vo., pp. 329. Price, 50 cents in paper covere.—This 
work gives a full and authentic account of one of the 
great mechanical achievements of the age. 


RATIONAL CosMOLoGy ; or, the Bternal Principles and 
the Necessary Laws of the Universe. By Laurens P. 
Hickok, D. D. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1858. 
8vo., pp. 397.-—Have we another Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System of the Universe? we almost instinctively ex- 
claimed as we glanced over the themes proposed for dis- 
cussion in this work. It treats, first, of the idea of the 
absolute Creator; second, the eternal principles of the 
| universe, as discovered in creation, in space, and time, and 
the principles of motion, of gravity, magnetism, elec- 
tricity, of world-formations, of light and luminiferous 
bodies, ete.; third, principles of life, vegetative and ani- 
mal, of human life, ete.; and, fourth, the necessary laws 
of the universe, comprising the laws of sphericity, motion, 
gravity, magnetism, heat, life, chemical forces, geological 
formations, stellar distributions, ete. Professor Hickok 
attempts to define the eternal principles of the universe, 
and to elucidate its “necessary laws.” His style is re- 
condite, and abounds with Germanisms, and, indeed, with 

English phrases, which have not yet obtained an undis- 
puted place in even English metaphysics. This work 

may confound the skeptic, but how far it will i/uminate 
| him we are not prepared to say. It is of that class of 
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| 
works in speculative philosophy which we instinctively 


classify with efforts to construct flying machines. 


Tue following new Sunday school books have been re- 
eeived from Carlton & Porter: 

1. ARNOLD LESLIE; or, the Young Skeptic.—This is the 
history of a boy who has worked his way to power and 
competence through many trials and temptations. 


2. A Country ScunpAy ScHoo.; or, a picture of the 
practical working of a successful Country Sunday School. 


3. ELitnor Grey; or, the Sunday School Class at Trim- 
ble Hollow. By Mrs. H. C. Gardner.—A well-written and 
highly-useful book. 


4, Wuisprers For Boys.—These whispers are about one 
of the most deceitful enemies of boys, and men too— 


namely, tobacco. If every lad in the land could be led to 


WE acknowledge the reception of the following cata- 
logues : 


1, HaMLINE UNIVERSITY—located at Red Wing, Minne- 
sota. Rev. B. F. Crary, D. D., President, assisted by 
seven professors. Number of students, one hundred and 
forty-four. 


2. Dickinson SemtnaRy — located at Williamsport, 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania. Rev. J. H. Dashiel, A. 
M., Principal, assisted by eight teachers. Number ef stu- 
dents, three hundred and forty-four. 


3. BEAVER FEMALE Semrnary.—Samuel Davenport, 
A. M., Principal, assisted by five teachers. 





| 4, Futton Semrnary—located at Lewistown, Illinois, 
Rey. W. D. F. Lummis, A. M., Principal, assisted by three 
| teachers. 


read this little book, and the impressions it will make | 


upon them be fostered by parental example and influence, | 


the result in the coming generation would be glorious. 


5. NELLIE RUSSELL; or, the Little Girl who was Easily 
Frightened.—A good book for children. 


All the above books are finely illustrated, and gotten 
up in excellent style. 
as in style, our Sunday school books challenge compari- 
son with those from any other source whatever. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Tue Du: LEY OpsERvVATORY.—The “statement ” of the 
trustees of the Dudley Observatory is before us. It 
details, through one hundred and seventy-three octavo 
pages, the unfortunate difficulties of the board with Mr. 
Gould, their late astronomer. These statements are of 
course ex parte; but they come from honorable, high- 
minded men ; and, if the tithe of them is to be credited, 
Mr. Gould is to be set down as a humbug of the first 
water, and—something worse. 


Crxcinnati1 Common Scnoois.—We are indebted to 
Dr. W. B. Davis, of the School Board, for the twentieth 
Annual Report of the Common Schools of Cincinnati. 


SovuTHerRN MetTHopist QUARTERLY REVIEW, for Octo- 
ber, contains, John the Apostle, Psychology, Class Meet- 
ings, Probationary Church Membership, the Mother of 
Our Lord, the Unity of the Christian Church, Natural 
Goodness, and thirty-nine brief reviews. As indicated 
by the subjects, this Review is eminently practical and 
Methodistic. Dr. Summers is evidently a prodigious 
worker. He has heretofore performed an enormous 
amount of labor as editor of books in the Southern Book 
Concern. Now he works away upon the Quarterly as 
though he had nothing else todo. We trust the Church 
South will not regard its own interests too much to permit 
a discontinuance of this periodical for lack of support. 


ConFERENCE Minutes have been received as follows : 
1. Minnesota ANNUAL CONFERENCE.—Bishop Morris, 
President ; Jabez Brooks, Secretary. 


2. On10 ANNUAL CONFERENCE.—Bishop Janes, Presi- 
dent ; Rev. J. M. Trimble, D. D., Secretary. 

3. East GENESEE ANNUAL CONFERENCE.—Bishop Ba- 
ker, President ; Rev. A. N. Fillmore, Secretary. 

4, New York ANNUAL CoNFERENCE.—Bishop Ames, 
President ; Rev. B. Griffin, Secretary. 


5. SouTHERN ILirnois FEMALE CoLLEGE—located at 
Salem, Illinois. W. H. Corrington, A. M., Principal, as- 
sisted by six teachers. Number of students—classical 
and scientific—thirty-two ; preparatory, one hundred and 
| thirty-five; primary, forty-eight. Total, two hundred 
; and fifteen. 


In point of cheapness, as well | 


6. ALBION FemMALE COLLEGE AND WESLEYAN SeEmI- 
NARY—located at Albion, Michigan. Rev. Thomas H. 
Sinex, A. M., President, assisted by seven teachers. 
Students, in college, ninety-one; in seminary, two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. Total, three hundred and twenty- 
eight. 


7. NortH-WeEsTERN UnNIverRsiTy—located at Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Annual circular. Rev. R.S. Foster, D. D., 
President, assisted by five professors. 


Tae AMERICAN MERCHANT, for September, contains, be- 
sides other valuable papers, an interesting sketch of 
James G. King, a princely New York merchant. New 
York: Bryant & Stratton. Three dollars per annum. 


Tax Norra British Review, for August, republished 
by L. Scott & Co., 69 Fulton-street, New York city, 
contains, Chateaubriand, by M. Villemaine, Gladstone’s 
Homer, State Papers—Pre-Reformation Period, Biblical 
Interpretation, British Art, the Modern British Drama, 
| Egypt and Syria, Researches on Light, Our Errors in 

India, the Literary Fund, Political Parties, and Recent 
| Publications. 





Reicio ALma Mater Screnti#.—An address before 
| the Philosophian Literary Society of M’Kendree College. 
By Professor D. Holmes, A. M. 


Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY, for October, has a variety of 
agreeable articles, “ too numerous here to mention.” First, 
“The New World and the New Man” alone is worth the 
price of the number. It stands first among American 
magazines. 


Tue KNICKERBOCKER.—The old, the genial, and versa- 
tile Nick renews its youth and remains as attractive as 
ever. The October is a capital number. John A. Gray, 
16 and 18 Jacob-street, publisher. 


Harrer’s MAGAZINE has come to be a sort of national 
institution. Its October issue abounds with articles of 
great merit and attractiveness. Every body takes Har- 


per. : 
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Hew Pork Biterary Correspondence. 


Proposeth a Grave Letter—Matters Ecclesiastical—Tendency 
in the Theological World—The Beecher Family and Theol- 
ogy—Dr. Bushnell—An Impromptu Review of Bushnell by 
Dr. Patten—Hudson’s “Debt and Credit”—Unitarianism 4 
Protest against the Old Orthodoxy—Universalism another 
form of Protest—Claim Grounded on Humanitarianism— 
Unrest of New England Theology—Methodist Theology— 
Value of Creeds—Inspiration—The Bible in English— 
Trench’s Bible Revision—A Suggestion—Conclusion. 


As my last two or three letters have strongly inclined 
to the gossiping order, I propose this time to give your 
readers something of a more grave and serious character. 
This course may possibly be needful in order to preserve 
your good name, as well as your correspondent’s, with 
that large and respectable class of your readers who re- 
quire “solid matter.” As the others have recently re- 
ceived a due share of attention they may now afford to 
waive their claims, and if they conclude that what I have 
now to write is of no value to them, then here is a good 
place to “skip.” 

Of matters ecclesiastical there seems to be nothing 
abroad that falls within the range of my speciality. This 
is not the time of the year at which Church affairs bloom 
out; for you must understand that these things, like 
most others, have their seasons, and go and come with 
the changing year. The great summer vacation, during 
which nearly all enterprises rest, has too recently closed 


their constitutional restlessness and independence of 
mind, united with a defect of reverence for authority; 
though one may suspect that certain ecclesiastical pro 


| ceedings in which their father was concerned many years 


ago, have not been without their influence. But though 
agreed as to their exodus from the Confession and Cate- 
chism, they have no’ Canaan before them, toward which 
they may direct their united journeys. The oldest 
brother—Dr. Edward Beecher—a man of superior quali- 
ties of both intellect and heart—best known to the pub- 
lic as the author of the “Conflict of Ages’”’—unable to 
deny the facts which prove the original sinfuiness of our 


| race, and unwilling to accept the Scriptural account of 


| to any such vagaries. 


to allow the maturing of any thing great or noteworthy. | 


There is a prospect of about the usual amount of re- 
markable things—pulpit “starrings” et omne id genus, 
and it is hoped that the good things of former times have 
not wholly departed. 

In theological literature, though nothing unusual has 
recently come to the surface so as to elicit discussion, yet 
in taking a wide range of the horizon in one’s observa- 
tion, a tendency may be detected, sufficiently marked 
and definite to indicate the drift of things. Stealthily but 
surely, if appearances may be relied on, large bodies of 
people have drifted away from the traditional orthodoxy, 
though it can scarcely be said that this tendency is 
toward any common point in the regions of heterodoxy. 
Indeed, the new theology—if it may be called a theol- 
ogy—is remarkable rather for what it denies than for 
what it declares. Its doctrinal formula, if ever its pro- 
fessors should attempt to frame one, would be less a creed 
than a dubitation ; for while very much that is commonly 
included in such symbols is perhaps not really denied, 
yet certainly not conceded, very little is added instead. 
A quaint and starvling negativism has taken the place of 
the full and symmetrical system of credend1, which our 
Puritan sires brought with them from the father-land. 

Foremost among those who are leading on this move- 
ment are the family—sons and daughters—of the venera- 
ble Dr. Beecher. The notoriety of these persons, which 
they rather court than shun, and the conspicuous parts 
they are acting before the public, seem to warrant this 
freedom in speaking of them. All of them appear to be 
actuated by a common instinct—like young partridges to 
get away from the nest in which they were hatched—to 
depart from the creed to which they were educated. This 
family peculiarity of action doubtless arises originally in 


its cause and relations, at length fell upon an exploded 
error of certain ancient heretics, when he fancied he had 
discovered a key to all the mysteries of being, and accord- 
ingly sold all to gain that, to him, pearl of great price. 
His brother, of the Plymouth Church—Rev. H. W. 
Beecher—is quite too shrewd a man to commit himself 
But he delights to bring his 
mighty powers, whether of argument or satire, against 
the vulnerable points of his paternal creed, as well as to 
employ his skill in sophistry against its invulnerable 
parts. His pulpit ministrations, to which thousands 
listen from Sabbath to Sabbath, are strange medleys of 
thoughts, fancies, and extravaganzas, so expressed as to 
command attention and elicit reflection; and so directed 
as to unsettle existing convictions without supplying the 
place of that which is taken away. Of the female mem- 
bers of the family, the oldest sister—Miss Catherine 
Beecher—has attempted to define her theological status 
in a book which she called “ Religion and Common Sense,” 


| though some think neither of those articles especially 


abounds in it. But whatever else may be said of the 
book, it certainly proves that the authoress is hopelessly 
searching for a creed. Mrs. Stowe, in her writings, es- 
pecially in “ Dred,” affords unmistakable evidence that in 
this, as well as in other respects, she is “every inch a 
Beecher.” But the palm for theological eccentricity is 
due to a younger scion of the family—Rev. Charles 
Beecher—who is so entirely erratic, that he can not be 
reduced within any existing doctrinal classification. Like 
the Hibernian’s pig, which, while he counted the herd, 
kept up such a constant frisking about, that Pat declared, 
though it was the easiest thing in the world to count all 
the rest, that one would not be counted—so this young 
divine is so utterly unfixed in opinions that his theolog- 
ieal Jocale seems to be no where. The disturbing influ- 
ences of such active and able minds can not but be very 
considerable, especially among those with whom their 
ecclesiastical relations bring them into sympathetic con- 


, tact. 


Another eminent case of this kind of doctrinal aberra- 
tion is seen in Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford. Dr. Bushnell 
is a man of unquestioned abilities, as well as of most ex- 
cellent qualities of heart. His early antecedents were 
Methodistic, but it is doubtful whether that fact exerted 
any considerable influence in shaping his theological 
opinions. Educated, in his more advanced youth, in the 
doctrines of New England orthodoxy, this became to him 
the single stand-point from which truth and error 7 
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estimated. He has succeeded in detecting the wrong in 
what he had been taught, but has been less successful 
in discovering a more excellent way. He evidently has 
never yet framed for himself a symmetrical and self-con- 
sistent system of belief. 

A good story is told illustrative of Dr. Bushnell’s 
method and character as a doctrinal innovator, which | 
will bear repeating. It must be premised, that having | 
been pretty freely dealt with by the reviewers, he has 
become somewhat sensitive to criticism, and complains, as 
usual in such cases, of unfair dealings. A few years | 
since he was passing a portion of his summer vacation at 
the sea-shore, in company with Rev. Dr. Patten, the | 
elder; and to while away the time pleasantly the two 
divines “ went a fishing.” While lying quietly at anchor 
the subject of his alleged heresy came up, and Dr. Bush- 
nell complained bitterly of the reviewers, when Dr. Pat- 
ten jocosely remarked that he had himself some notion 
to review him; to which Dr. Bushnell replied in the same 
spirit that he wished he would. Well, said the first, I | 
will do it now, as my review will be a very short one; 
and he proceeded, as if reciting, “The Rev. Dr. Bushnell | 
has recently issued a little volume entitled, ‘Two Dis- 
courses on Christian Nurture, with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation on Language,’ which seems to awaken a very con- | 
siderable interest. The most amusing part of the affair 
is that none of the critics have detected the design of 
the writer. They—misled by the title—have supposed 
the ‘Two Discourses’ to constitute the chief part of the 
work, whereas that honor belongs to the ‘ Preliminary 
Dissertation.’ In this the author labors, and, we think, 
quite successfully, to prove the insufficiency of human 
language to embody and set forth intelligibly abstract 
thoughts. The ‘Two Discourses’ are then given as illus- 
trations of this inability of language, and in this the , 
success is complete; for nobody has yet been able to com- 
prehend their meaning.” The review was, of course, ac- 
cepted as a matter of pleasantry, though both well knew 
that it had a deeper meaning. Especially the silence of 
Dr. Bushnell showed this. 

Another manifestation of this prevailing dissatisfaction 
and unfixedness of opinion among this class of theologi- | 
ans, is seen in a work entitled, “Debt and Credit,” by an | 
Illinois Congregational minister named Hudson. The | 

} 





book has elicited a very considerable share of attention, 
and I believe the author, for a rarity, does not complain 
of his reviewers. The writer seems to be a man of learn- | 
ing rather than culture, and evidently he is better able 
to collect the materials out of which arguments are con- 

structed than to use them advantageously. A remarka- | 
ble feature of the work is its good temper, and also the 
absence of all exultations over the victory which, of 
course, the author thinks he achieves. Its purpose is to | 
prove the final extinction of being of all the unsaved at | 
the day of judgment—a position first brought out to the 

present generation by the Adventists during the preva- 

lence of the Millerite mania. Should I say that he does 

not succeed in his efforts, my own opinions might be sus- 

pected to influence my decision. I will only say that I | 
have never heard that it has changed the faith of any | 
individual, and unquestionably there are very many who | 
sympathize with his doubts who are not satisfied with his | 
arguments. I am sorry to learn that the author has ex- 
perienced some of the evil fruits of his eccentricity of 
opinion. It is said that his ministerial brethren have | 
felt themselves bound to withdraw from him their recog- 


| people. 


nition as a minister of the Gospel of Christ, and that his 
Church has followed their example; so that the poor 
author is cast out of place on account of the eccentricity 
of his convictions, and finds no where among the multi- 
plicity of prevailing isms, either in the west or in the 
east, the ecclesiastical association to which he may unite 
himself. 

This dissatisfaction with the old orthodoxy of New 
England is also the foster parent of the prevailing forms 
of heterodoxy in the east. Unitarianism in its least ob- 
jectionable aspect is little more than a protest against 


| the repulsive features of the old orthodoxy, and as such 


it finds a response in every unsophisticated heart. But 
as this is only a negation, it must wholly fail to satisfy 
men’s religious cravings, and, therefore, it has the seeds 
of death in itself. Its history proves this view of the 
se. Universalism is nearly related to it, though it has 
other and more positive elements. It not only protests 
against a truth overdone, but arrays itself against that 
truth, and attempts to establish itself in opposition to it. 
It can be plausible only while it opposes the horribile 
decretum ; when it sets up a system for itself its inherent 
weakness is discovered. This has been felt and even 
confessed by some of the better class of Universalists, 
and efforts have been made to remedy the defect. But 
its faults are organic, and will admit of no remedies. 
High claims have been set up in behalf of these two 
kindred forms of heterodoxy, on account of the efficient 
zeal of their adherents in promoting the humanitarian 
movements of the times—a claim not altogether ground- 
less, yet very much overestimated. It would surprise 
any one who, after forming his notions from such preten- 
sions, should become practically acquainted with the 
facts, to learn to what extent evangelical Christians are 
left to prosecute such efforts. If to do good to men’s 
bodies—to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and care 
for the outcast and stranger, are granted to be the signs 


| of a genuine Christianity, the evangelical and orthodox 


Churches have the advantage of the concession. This 


| fact is so manifest that it is confessed by all who really 


look into this matter, and consequently these high claims 
are not conceded in the public convictions as to this 
subject. 

It is a very difficult matter to establish the public 


| mind again, whenever, for any cause, the old landmarks 
| have been removed. A traditional faith, if it is at once 


sufficient and defensible, is of immense value to any 
The old orthodoxy of New England no doubt 
failed in both of these particulars, and so change was 
unavoidable. Bat hitherto none of the offshoots of that 
system, whether they be modifications or direct antago- 
nisms, have proved a satisfactory substitute. Hence this 
constant unrest. 

I am sorry to find indications of the influence of this 
feeling among our own denomination. Hitherto we have 
congratulated ourselves on our unbroken agreement on 
all doctrinal questions. This boasting was perhaps 
scarcely justified by the facts at any time; and however 
that may be it ought now to cease. Probably the great 
body of the Methodist people, and especially of the min- 
isters, are eminently sound in the faith; still there are 
exceptions, or, at least, those whose speculations lead 
them into rather questionable positions. It would not 


| be the strangest event ever known, should a warm and 


earnest controversy spring up among us not far hence, 


| involving some of the fundamental points of theology. 
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I certainly consider the Methodist denomination as called | I was pleased a few days since to meet with a little 


by Providence to stand as the defense and champion of 
the faith of Protestantism, and in this conflict it would 


volume from the pen of Rev. R. C. Trench—reprinted 
by Redfield—entitled, “The Authorized Version of the 


be strange if she should not find some of those of her | New Testament in Connection with some Recent Propo- 


own communion standing in doubtful relations to the 


sals for its Revision.” The tone and spirit of the book 


truth which she- asserts. We have among us a good | please me; for its ability the well-earned reputation of 


share of independent thinkers—young men who have 
very little dread of transgressing the traditional opinions 
of the denomination—which is perhaps only a venial 
fault; but too many of these have more temerity than 
sound wisdom, and when once unmoored there is no tell- 
ing whither they may drift. ‘ 

I am not of those who make but little account of 
creeds and confessions; but rather I hold them to be 
essential to the health and success of the Church. The 
office of “the truth,” in practical religion, is a most im- 


| 





portant one, and in proportion as that “truth” comes to | 


be dimly seen or imperfectly recognized, it loses its power | 


over the heart and life. Of course I do not look upon | 
| of our English Bible, which ought not to be interfered 


these indications of unfixedness of opinion with favor, 
though there is ground for hope that out of the good 
materials of the now crumbling edifice of “ orthodoxy,” 
a better adjusted system may be formed. The old Cal- 
vinistic controversy is wholly superannuated, and can 
never be restored to its pristine vitality; but the great 
Scriptural truths which have steadily formed a share of 
that system of theology are of the very soul of Christi- 
anity, and can not be ignored without producing disas- 
trous results. 

Another small cloud may also be seen in the sky of our 
Protestant orthodoxy. The Bible question is steadily 
pushing itself into the public notice, and claiming recog- 
nition as one of the living questions of the times. On 
the subject of “inspiration” a silent revolution has been 
for some time in progress, so that the old dogma of a 
mechanical inspiration—literatim et punctuatim—has been 
quietly laid aside, and a more rational, though not less 
real and divine form of inspiration, is now confessed. 
But the question which at present excites the public in- 
terest relates to the Bible in English—a subject which 
comes home to every man’s closet and fireside. Biblical 
science has very greatly advanced since an “authorized 
version” was made, and in its progress it has at once dis- 
closed the true and transcendent value of that version, 
and also brought into a very clear light its now confessed 








inaccuracies and imperfections. The question now comes | 


up in a practical shape, whether the English reader shall 


have the same Bible in his family which his minister | 


uses in his study; that is, whether we are to have a re- 


vised version of the holy Scriptures for common use! 
| universal approval, and at length become the commonly- 


At first this would seem to be a very plain question and 
easy of solution; it is one, however, upon which much 
may be said on both sides, and in determining which 
very many things must be taken into the account. 

The subject is now fairly before the public, and will 
not be allowed to rest. Several new versions are actually 
in preparation, and will probably soon be given to the 
public, and certain plans for the revisal of the present 
version have been proposed. Among these, that under- 
taken by the American Bible Society, and afterward 
abandoned—unwisely, it seems to me—presents the great- 
est amount of good with the least of objectionable 
changing of any that has been proposed. It is question- 
able, however, whether that Society is the proper body 
to perform that service for our common Protestantism of 
the two great nations which use the English language. 


| 





the author is a sufficient pledge. Dr. Trench concedes the 
necessity for a thorough and careful revision of the ver- 
sion, though he thinks there is no need of such changes 
as would mar the symmetry of our present one, or so 
widely change the text as to make it seem no longer 
identical with what we now possess. We claim for the 
common people the right to possess the word of God in 
their owh language, and the Church is bound on her 
fidelity to make the version of that word as nearly a per- 
fect transcript of the original as may be. This it is con- 
fessed is not now done, and hence the obligation to pro- 
vide a better. There is unquestionably a prevalent 
feeling of reverence and affection for. the very language 


with, and need not—though we presume that very few 
would desire to retain any incorrect or imperfect render- 
ings. The need of such a revisal will not probably be 
strongly objected to; the difficulty will be found in the 
accomplishment of the desired work. With these the 
author seems to be entirely familiar, and he discusses 
them learnedly and fairly, though he fails to propose any 
such plan as promises any thing considerable to our 
hopes. In substance he recommends that a body of 
scholars come together and make out a list of emenda- 
tions, such as every one would admit should be made. 
Let them, in regard to others, briefly justify the neces- 
sity of their correction, and suggest the desirableness of 
introducing them into the received text. Then let these 
emendations ripen in the public mind. Thus all startling 
and abrupt changes would be avoided, as also all fore- 
ing of alterations on those as yet unprepared to receive 
them. The reading of his volume has impressed my 
mind with the conviction that something ought to be 
done, and must be before very long, to answer to the 
growing demands of this case, and also that practically 
the subject is a very difficult one. In Great Britain the 
connection of the State and the Church rather increases 
than relieves the difficulty; and on this account, with 
other reasons, it is not impossible that the work will be 
done on this rather than on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. Perhaps after all it will fall to the lot of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to provide and offer to the Chris- 
tian public of the two countries a revised version of the 
Scriptures, which, by its own worth, will commend it to 


accepted standard. This is thus mentioned, not simply 
as one of many strange possibilities, but rather as some- 
thing lying entirely within the range of rational proba- 
bilities. I may startle some reader not a Methodist by 
this statement, and possibly another who may be a Meth- 
odist, yet I am willing to wait and see the developments 
of time in regard to the matter. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I think you and your readers 
will grant that I have written you a grave—I dare not 
say a Jearned—letter. I hope by this to reinstate myself 
in the good opinions of any whom my former levity may 
have offended, and without promises at all for the future, 
as to which my plans are not formed, and concerning 
which we all know so little, I will give you my monthly 


| blessing—and farewell. 
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Ghitor’s Table. 


Suapy Noox.—Who does not love a “shady nook” in 
which to escape from the heat and dust of summer? 
And just such a nook does our picture present. It is re- 
tired and rural, afar from the haunts and walks of men, 
and sleeps in its unspoiled beauty. The grand old forests 
are still standing: the long vistas through the trees open 


out into a prospect of grassy fields or distant hills; while, | 


écattered through the meadows, flocks of sheep are rest- 
ing underneath the shade or quietly grazing in the sun- 
light. In the foreground, a crystal brook ripples beside 
great moss-grown stones; long fern leaves hang over the 
brim and touch the water; butter-cups and lilies grow 
along the banks; and the viburnum, with its rich, glossy 
foliage, spreads its branches among the rocks. Here you 


may lie at length and listen to the dashing of the waves, | 


through which you may see the white pebbles and the 
glittering sand. Above you is the hum of insects and 
the song of birds; and you may hear the wind rustling 
among the tree-tops and bushes. If perchance the sultry 
season glows in your cheek or the fever is on your brow, 
you may enjoy a refreshing bath; if business fatigues or 
the cares of the world irk you, in this delicious retreat 
you may learn to forget them, and to offer a pure worship 
in the midst of a glorious sanctuary. There is some- 
thing soothing in the stillness and seclusion of the coun- 
try, and we do not wonder that our Redeemer so often 
sought the garden of Gethsemane or the Mount of Olives. 
The hill-slopes of Judea and the lake of his own Galilee, 
the waysides of the country and the fields c'ad with ver- 
dure, the sea-shore and the wilderness were the scenes of 
his confidential discourses with his disciples. And per- 
haps he chose many a “shady nook” for the agony of 
his spirit in prayer and meditation. If we follow his 
example we shall not go amiss. 


PorTRAIT IN THIS NuMBER.—The sketch of Mr. Butler, 
our missionary superintendent in India, will be read with 
deep interest. His is a noble field of labor and sacrifice 
for God. We trust the portrait and sketch will bring not 
merely the man but his work to the notice and the sym- 
pathy of all our readers. We are glad to be assured by 
those who know, that our portrait is real, as Bishop Hed- 
ding would sometimes say. 


Eprrorrat Matrer.—The large amount of excellent 
original material furnished us, and, indeed, we may say, 
on hand waiting for insertion, has induced us to contract 
our editorial space for two or three months past. For 
this purpose we laid aside a series of editorial papers 
which were nearly ready for the compositor. They bide 
their time, and may come forth in the next volume. 


Artictes Decirxep.—Our declined list is regularly 
demanded. It costs us some effort to get it up. 
Seasons” is by an unpracticed hand, but is not without 
its promise for the future.——The author of “The Pau- 
per’s Death,” like the father of John Wesley, evidently 
delights in “beating rhymes ;” but beating rhymes and 
giving birth to poetic conceptions are very different 
things. ——“ Bring Flowers ” also lacks true poetic merit. 
“Original Principles” is a Zong and, no doubt, learned 
disquisition, but it is abstruse—exceedingly so. In fact, 








we may as well confess we could not comprehend it; and 
as many of our readers are duller than we, we concluded 
to lay it aside till the long promised new instauration in 
philosophy has been fully ushered into being ——“ The 
Dying Girl’s Address” evinces more faith than poetry; 
and though the former is worth a thousand times the lat- 
ter, yet will it not stand in the latter’s stead. 

N. B. A large file of articles wait in our sanctum, and, 
we opine, with more patience than their authors wait at 
home. But what can be done? We have space only for 
a given amount. Our number of pages is limited. Let 
us have fifty thousand subscribers, and then we will be- 
gin to talk with the publishers about giving us more 
room. 


THE Comet.—As yet we have seen no satisfactory de- 
termination of the elements of the orbit of this mysteri- 
ous visitant. Through what distances does it travel and 
what periods are required for its revolution? The efforts 
to identify it with some of the remarkable comets of 
former ages, fail at essential points. Its “antecedents” 
are unknown; its history unwritten. If its orbit, as 


| some of the elements indicate, is in the form of a para- 








“The | 


bola, that is, an ellipse, whose major axis is infinite, then 
we may infer that this is its first visit to our solar sys- 
tem, and that its journey leads through infinite space, 
and will consume infinite time. How it may be jogged 
and changed in its course to new directions by planetary 
or stellar attraction it is impossible to tell. But how 
sublime the idea, that such a body may have been trav- 
eling since’the birth of creation, and may still journey 
on forever, without ever reacking the outermost limit of 
the Creator’s works! This grand spectacle can not fail 
to awaken new interest in this specific department of 
astronomy. No comet ever threw out a bolder challenge 
to our men of science. What is the response? 


Tue ATLANntic TELEGRAPH.—The hero who laid the 
wire did his work so boldly and openly that he may wear 
his laurels without dispute. But not so with the phi- 
losopher who gave birth to the idea. One of our own 
correspondents puts in a claim upon this point—having 
discussed the subject in the pages of the Repository as 
early as February, 1850, and then predicted the estab- 
lishment of a telegraphic communication between New 
York and London within ten years. What philosopher 
developed the idea before that? or what prophet was in 
advance of him? 


Hints To anp Asout WritrEers.—The Breakfast-Table 
Autocrat of the Atlantic Monthly, though he claims not 
to be an editor, has nevertheless a clear insight into 
some of the experiences of editorial life. Here ig a 
specimen of his reply to one who sought a verdict upon 
his productions at the hands of the Autocrat: “You 


| seem to be somewhat, but not a great deal, wiser than I 


was at yourage. I don’t wish to be understood as say- 
ing too much, for I think, without committing myself to 
any opinion on my present state, that I was not a Solo- 
mon at that stage of development. 

“You long to ‘leap at a single bound into celebrity.’ 
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Nothing is so commonplace as to wish to be remarkable. 
Fame usually comes to those who are thinking about 
something else—very rarely to those who say to them- 


selves, ‘Go to, now, let us be a celebrated individual!’ | 


The struggle for fame, as such, commonly ends in noto- 


riety; that ladder is easy to climb, but it leads to the | 


pillory which is crowded with fools who could not hold 
their tongues and rogues who could not hide their tricks. 


“If you have the consciousness of genius, do some- | 
| not addressed to any individual, and of course does not 


thing to show it. The world is pretty quick, nowadays, 
to catch the flavor of true originality; if you write any 
think remarkable, the magazines and newspapers will find 


you out, as the school-boys find out where the ripe apples | 


and pears are. Produce any thing really good, and an 
intelligent editor will jump at it. Don’t flatter yourself 
that any article of yours is rejected because you are un- 
known to fame. Nothing pleases an editor more than to 
get any thing worth having from a new hand. There is 
always a dearth of really fine articles for a first-rate jour- 
nal; for, of a hundred pieces received, ninety are at or 
below the sea-level; some have water enough, but no 
head; some head enough, but no water; only two or 
three are from full reservoirs, high up that hill which is 
so hard to climb. 

“You may possibly think me too candid, and even ac- 





cuse me of incivility; but let me assure you that I am | 
not half so plain-spoken as Nature, nor half so rude as | 
Time. If you prefer the long jolting of public opinion | 


to the gentle touch of friendship, try it like a man. 
Only remember this—that if a bushel of potatoes is 
shaken in a market-cart without springs to it, the small 
potatoes always get to the bottom.” 

There is another class of writers, the denial of whose 
application, made through their friends for the most part, 
is far more trying and painful than the former. The 
Autocrat thus disposes of the cases: “One is appealed to 
in behalf of some person in needy circumstances who 
wishes to make a living by the pen. A manuscript ac- 
companying the letter is offered for publication. It is 
not commonly brilliant, too often lamentably deficient. 
If Rachel’s saying is true, that ‘fortune is the measure 
of intelligence,’ then poverty is evidence of limited ca- 
pacity, which it too frequently proves to be, notwith- 
standing @ noble exception here and there. Now an 
editor is @ person under a contract with the public to 
furnish them with the best things he can afford for his 
money. Charity shown by the publication of an inferior 
article would be like the generosity of Claude Duval and 
the other gentlemen highwaymen, who pitied the poor 
so much they robbed the rich to have the means of re- 
lieving them. 

“ Editors have nothing to do but to develop enormous 
calluses at every point of contact with authorship. Their 
business is not a matter of sympathy, but of intellect. 
They must reject the unfit productions of those whom 
they hong to befriend, because it would be a profligate 
charity to accept them. One can not burn his house 
down to warm the hands even of the fatherless and the 
widow.” 

But the Autocrat, peace to his ashes! shows a hard 
side, we must say it of him, to the “rhymer.” “I 
always think of verse writers,” he says, “when I am in 
this vein; for these are by far the most exacting, eager, 
self- weighing, restless, querulous, unreasonable literary 
persons one is like to meet with. Is a young man in the 
habit of writing verses? Then the presumption is that 





he is an inferior person. For, look you, there are at least 
nine chances in ten that he writes poor verses. Now the 
habit of chewing on rhymes without sense and soul to 
match them is, like that of using any other narcotic, at 
once a proof of feebleness and a debilitating agent. A 
young man can get rid of the presumption against him 
afforded by his writing verses only by convincing us that 
they are verses worth writing. 

“All this sounds hard and rough, but, observe, it is 


refer to any reader of these pages. I would always treat 
any given young person passing through the meteoric 
showers which rain dowr. on the brief period of adoles- 
cence with great tenderness. God forgive us, if we ever 
speak harshly to young creatures on the strength of these 
ugly truths, and so, sooner or later, smite some tender- 
souled poet or poetess on the lips who might have sung 
the world into sweet trances, had we not silenced the 
matin-song in its first low breathings! Just as my heart 
yearns over the unloved, just so it sorrows for the un- 
gifted who are doomed to the pangs of an undeceived 
self-estimate. I have always tried to be gentle with the 
most hopeless cases. My experience, however, has not 
been encouraging. 

“«__ X, Y., wet. 18, a cheaply-got-up youth, with nar- 
row jaws, and broad, bony, cold, red hands, having been 
laughed at by the girls in his village, and ‘ got the mit- 
ten’—pronounced mittién—two or three times, falls to 
souling and controlling, and youthing and truthing, in 
the newspapers. Sends me some strings of verses, can- 
didates for the Orthonedic Infirmary, all of them, in 
which I learn for the millionth time one of the following 
facts: either that something about a chime is sublime, or 
that something about time is sublime, or that something 
about a chime is concerned with time, or that something 
about a rhyme is sublime or concerned with time or with 
a chime. Wishes my opinion of the same, with advice 
as to his future course. 

“What shall I doabout it? Tell him the whole truth, 
and send him a ticket of admission to the Institution for 
Idiots and Feeble-minded Youth? One doesn’t like to 
be cruel—and yet one hates to lie. Therefore one soft- 
ens down the ugly central fact of donkeyism—recom- 
mends study of good models—that writing verse should 
be an incidental occupation only, not interfering with 
the hoe, the needle, the lapstone, or the ledger—and, 
above all, that there should be no hurry in printing what 
is written. Not the least use in all this. The poetaster 
who has tasted type is done for. He is like the man who 
has once been a candidate for the Presidency. He feeds 
on the madder of his delusion all his days, and his very 
bones grow red with the glow of his foolish fancy. One 
of these young brains is like a bunch of India crackers; 
once touch fire to it and it is best to keep hands off till 
it has done popping—if it ever stops. I have two letters 
on file; one is a pattern of adulation, the other of imper- 
tinence. My reply to the first, containing the best advice 
I could give, conveyed in courteous language, had brought 
out the second. There was some sport in this, but Dull- 
ness is not commonly a game fish, and only sulks after 
he is struck. You may set it down as a truth which ad- 
mits of few exceptions, that those who ask your opinion 
really want your praise, and will be contented with noth- 
ing less.” 

We submit the above as a sort of parley with kindred 
classes of correspondents upon our own list. 
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